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First-class honours in Chemistry, eh, Fim ? 
I expect you've been offered plenty of jobs. 


Yes, but unfortunately most of them have been in industry. 
What's so unfortunate about that ? 


Well, I’d like to go on doing the kind of research we do at the University. 


Industrial research holds no attractions for me. 





Why not ? I used to think like you, but since I joined I.C.I. I’ve seen that research = SS 
in industry can be just as satisfying. Think of the value to hospitals of the new 
anaesthetic ‘Fluothane’ and the importance to farmers of ‘Helmox’, a new treatment for lung-worm 
disease in their cattle. Both are recent I.C.I. discoveries and this is obviously work of national importance. 


Perhaps it is, but I’d prefer to continue pursuing knowledge for its own sake. 


Maybe, but whether you work in a University or in an industrial 


laboratory you'll be employing the same scientific method, the 


same mental ‘approach—and is there anything derogatory in 


acquiring scientific knowledge to use it for practical ends ? 
I don’t suppose there is, really. 


Of course there isn’t. And you might find yourself doing pure research in I.CI, 
anyway. About 15% of I.C.I.’s big research budget is devoted to fundamental 
work, and some of the men engaged in it have achieved international 
recognition in their particular fields. 






















































































—Portrait of the Week— 


¢ ILL YOU WALK a little faster?’ has been the 

theme of the week’s news, as the statesmen 
of the world have staggered towards the Summit, 
| though who is playing the whiting and who the 
snail (and who, if it comes to that, the porpoise) it 
has not been easy to discover. In the Lebanon, the 
rebels decided not to wait upon the niceties of 
protocol, but flung a bomb at the Prime Minister, 
killing eight people who were not concerned with 
the political situation at all. Meanwhile the situ- 
ation in Iraq became calmer, if not clearer; the 
revolutionaries appeared to be in complete control 
of the country, despite earlier reports of loyalist 
tribesmen marching on Baghdad, and recognition 
of the new regime could not, it was felt, be long 
delayed by the West. What remains of the Baghdad 
Pact met hopefully in London, while farther along 
the Mediterranean the private war between Lady 
Docker and Monaco seemed for a time to be 
moving towards a truce. At any rate, there were 
no reports of troops having been landed from the 
Shemara. 


* 


AT THE BEGINNING of the week, August 4 was 
strongly fancied for the start of the Summit con- 
ference, and New York for the venue. A few days 
and a couple of rude letters later, however, and all 
was once more uncertain. Having tentatively 
agreed to a Heads-of-Government meeting of the 
Security Council..Mr. Khrushchev found an un- 
likely ally in General de Gaulle, and sent a post- 
script reverting once more to a meeting of the five 
Heads of Government and Mr. Hammarskjéld, in 
Europe. If security arrangements in New York 
were proving troublesome, he added blandly, they 
could meet in Moscow, where security had never 
been any trouble at'all. Meanwhile, Mr. Dulles had 
arrived in London, and the council of the Baghdad 
Pact had met, with a vacant chair at the Iraq 
corner of the table. The United States did not 
formally accede to the Pact, but promised to fulfil 
the obligation of membership to all the other 
members, which seemed to come to the same thing. 
At the same time an uneasy Anglo-American 
accord was reached on the best route to and time- 
table for the Summit, and another letter went off 
to Mr. Khrushchev. 


* 


THERE WAS no end in sight to the violence in 
Cyprus. Dr. Kutchuk, still (to the surprise of many) 
at large, continued to issue inflammatory calls for 
Turkish troops to be sent to the island, but for- 
tunately there is little danger of his voice being 
heeded. The arrests continued; so did the murders. 
But the rest of the world, if not unruffled, was at 
any rate undisturbed by shooting, except for a 
brief revolution in Haiti. Otto John was released 
from prison in Federal Germany; Mr. Orville 
Faubus prepared to be nominated for Governor 
of Arkansas; General de Gaulle issued the draft of 
his proposed new French Constitution, which gives 
sweeping powers to the President of the Republic; 
American and Russian scientists, both of them 
relying on the help of the Jodrell Bank telescope, 
prepared to fire rockets at the moon. They did not 
appear to have thought precisely what they will do 
if the moon fires back. 


* 


AT HOME, the Tucker Committee reported in favour 
of drastic limitation of reporting in cases before 
Magistrates’ courts where the accused is sent for 
trial, and the Smithfield inquiry elicited some 
remarkable tales of the bummarees. Parliament 
prepared to go into recess in the hope that they 
would not be recalled before October, when the 
likelihood is that the opening ceremony will be 
televised. The.Empire Games ended in Cardiff 
with a flurry of medal-winning by English athletes 








and the singing of “God Bless the Prince of Wales.’ 
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UP AND UP 


HETHER we get to the Summit or not, the 
West has already through its hesitations, 
contradictions and differences lost. many propa- 
ganda points to Russia. This is not the fault of 
the British Government, which has played a sen- 


sible and beneficent role in the negotiations, 


though unaccountably it failed to demand that a 
Summit meeting should not be confined to the 
Middle East. But there has been much unreality 
here about the Summit. Because both the Govern- 
ment and the Labour Party are united on this 
and on no other point (and because opposition to 
the landings in the Lebanon and Jordan is un- 
popular) discussion and hopes have centred upon 
a Summit meeting, oblivious of the fact that a 
Summit meeting is very unlikely to produce a 
settlement. This concentration on the Summit is 
as if a government, faced with a general transport 
strike, only thought about what it was going to 
say in Parliament and quite neglected to deal with 
the strike. The place to deal with the Middle East 
is on the spot; and the man it is most necessary 
to talk to is President Nasser, not Mr. Khrushchev. 

Plainly we should recognise the new regime in 
Iraq at once. Unless we want to alienate Iraq’s 
new leaders we should delay no longer. We should 
follow this by recognising the United Arab 
Republic and resuming diplomatic relations with 
it. We must not give rise to the suspicion that we 
are once again seeking to play off Baghdad against 
Cairo—apart from the intrinsic undesirability of 
such a maneceuvre, it is self-defeating: few things 
do more to unite the Arabs than Western attempts 
to disunite them. 

But we need not wait for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations to talk to Egypt. What are the 
issues? Israel, Jordan, oil and our position in the 
Gulf, particularly Kuwait. In view of Suez Britain 
is obviously not in the best position to deal with 
the Israeli problem. We should therefore merely 


‘make it plain that we should stand by our UN 


commitments to come to the help of a country 
attacked from the outside and intimate that, if 
required, we would, of course. use our good offices 
to bring about an Arab-Israeli settlement. 

But Jordan is on a different footing. Although 
some government spokesmen affect to think other- 
wise, there is not a shadow of a doubt that the 
Jordan Government has the support of only a 
fraction of the population, and that the great 
majority of the country has no desire whatever 
to be ‘independent’—whatever happens, Jordan 
will not in fact be independent because if she 1s 
not allowed to join the Arab countries she will 
have to be supported by the West. Jordan is not 
even a geographical expression, let alone: a 
country; and insistence on- her remaining 
independent would be interpreted—rightly—by 
the Arabs as a sign that the West is determined to 
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remain dominant in, anyway, the desert parts of 
the Arab world, and to prevent the Arabs decid- 
ing their own future. The only way we can safe- 
guard the gallant King Hussein and his friends is 
by flying them to England and setting them up 
in Sussex. Once we abandon our indefensible 
position on this point, it will be easy to find a face- 
saving formula. 

We should surely encourage the ruler of 
Kuwait to join the United Arab States (the cor- 
rect name for the United Arab Republic of Egypt 
and Syria, plus the Yemen and any further 
adherents). Articie 2 of the Charter of the United 
Arab States says: ‘Each State will preserve its 
international personality and its system of govern- 
ment’; and for Kuwait to join the UAS would 
be in everybody’s interest. It is often said 
that the ruler of Kuwait and the Kuwaitis like 
sitting on the fence and will continue to do so. 
But this ignores the fact that since the revolu- 
tion in Iraq there is no longer a fence to sit on. 
By joining the UAS the ruler would preserve his 
sheikhdom, and his subjects would have their pan- 
Arabic aspirations satisfied. We would have our 
oil safeguarded, and the investment of the ruler’s 
royalties in the UAS and the rest of the Arab 
world would not only make for stability in the 
area—which is certainly in our interest; it could 
be good for our trade as well. If we do not en- 
courage the ruler of Kuwait to take such a step, 
one of two things will happen. Either he will take it 
himself—in which case we will be unable to do 
anything about it; our treaty with Kuwait gives 
us no right to send troops there unless the ruler 
asks for them. Or the ruler will be overthrown, in 
which case, shouting the new incantation ‘indirect 
aggression,’ we will send in troops and the oilfields 
will be sabotaged. 

The fall of Nuri es-Said, tragic as it was, has 
given us the chance to redeem past mistakes. We 
have no obligation to prop up King Hussein 
against the wishes of his subjects. Any appraisal 
of British interests, as opposed to British emotions, 
leads to the conclusion that the right policy is to 
seek an accommodation with Egypt—something 
which, as we have shown above, it is perfectly 
possible to do. The Arabs want to be neutral in the 
cold war and they want to be united. Since both 
things aré in our interest what on earth is the 
point of trying to stop them? 

The only alternative is the crude McCarthyism 
of Lord Salisbury—wild talk about the Russian 
and Egyptian ‘plan’ and the ‘Moscow-Cairo axis.’ 
There is no such axis at the moment, though we 
have been doing our best to create one and if we 
try hard enough no doubt sooner or later we shall 
succeed. Having done so, we can then have an 
emotional orgy about how wise we were not to 
deal with dictators; we can intone about ‘our vital 
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fnterests,” ‘standing by our friends,’ ‘oil our life- 
blood,’ ‘no more Munichs,’ ‘honour could do ne 
less,’ etc. etc. The result will be that what friends 
we still have will be murdered and we shall lose 
the Middle East politically to the Russians and 
commercially to the Germans. This is what is 
known as the policy of strength. 


SUCCESS STORY 


FRESH argument to discourage optimism 
A about the economic outlook was put forward 
in Paris this week by the President of the Board 
of Trade. The idea now, according to Sir David 
Eccles, is that the effects of the American reces- 
sion, so far so slight, were ‘quite likely to hit 
Europe in the near future.’ But will they? Why 
should we feel the backlash of the recession at this 
stage, just as business is picking up in America? 
Sir David’s point, which also reflects one side of 
Official Treasury thinking, seems to be based on 
the same tired cliché about America’s position in 
world trade which has already tripped up most 
economic commentators. This asserts that when 
industrial production declines in America the rest 
of the world suffers, because her exports will be 
pushed with more vigour while her buying from 
other countries will fall away, and anyway 
America is so important in international trade, 
and so on. 


None of this is true. America’s exports of manu- 
factured goods, to take a single example, are 
smaller than those of Britain and France com- 
bined. Moreover, it was American exports which 
fell in 1957, while her imports continued to grow 
throughout the year. As a result gold flowed out 
of America to the central banks of Britain, 
Europe and elsewhere. According to some interest- 
ing estimates just published in Washington by the 
National Foreign Trade Council, it looks as 
though this welcome trend will continue this year. 
Though American imports are expected to be 
about 6 per cent. lower than in 1957, her exports 
may be as much as 15 per cent. down, and as 
private investment of capital overseas is still in- 
creasing, it looks as if the gold will continue to 
stream out. In which case, what is Sir David talk- 
ing about? 


The propagation of this kind of economic bogy 
is much better left to the Government’s critics. 
Their life is not too easy at the moment, since 
eventually the facts win. And new facts published 
this week give for the first time a complete picture 
of the progress made in the first quarter of this 
year. Compared with a year earlier, at current 
prices, national income rose 6 per cent., investment 
7 per cent., and spending in the shops 7 per cent. 
Add to this that Britain’s surplus in international 
payments is running at the unprecedented annual 
rate of £450 million, and that the £ is exceptionally 
strong for this time of year in the foreign exchange 
markets, in spite of the situation in the Middle 
East, and there is indeed a success story for which 
the Government can take credit. How different it 
might have been if the Chancellor had allowed 
himself to be seduced by the arguments of the 
‘prosperity through higher prices’ school. All that 


is needed now is to convince businessmen that they” 


can feel confident about the future. But that will 
not happen if Ministers go about making alarmist 
and unsubstantiated statements. 
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LABOUR PAINS 


WESTMINSTER is full of rumours 
of a possible autumn election, 
designed to cash in on what the 
Conservatives hope will be the 
flood tide of their popularity— 
and of their leader’s: the Tory 
newspapers at the weekend car- 
ried articles of such girlish gush 
about the Prime Minister that 
even an ordinarily strong- 
stomached Beaverbrook news- 
paper retched out a short re- 
buke. The likelihood is that, assuming nothing 
catastrophic happens in the meantime, the Con- 
servatives will be returned to power whenever the 
election takes place. 

This will be a remarkable achievement. It is 
barely credible, looking back over the Govern- 
ment’s record, that it should be contemplating 
a general election with anything but gloomy 
resignation—incredible, indeed, in view of its 
record, that it should still be in office. Memories 
are so short that it is now forgotten that dis- 
satisfaction with Sir Anthony Eden’s premier- 
ship had come to a head before Suez, with even 
the Conservative press denouncing him. Just 
where things went wrong over Suez itself is still 
a matter for argument, but nobody inside or 
outside the party now. pretends that it was any- 
thing but an unmitigated disaster. There have 
been a series of economic crises, one pushing 
Mr. R. A. Butler out of the Treasury, another 
nearly wrecking the pound. Cabinet squabbles, 
leading to resignations and threats of resignations, 
have meant an atmosphere of continued in- 
stability. And there has been Cyprus. Yet the 
Government can claim to be in at least as good 
a position as it was in 1955 to fight a general 
election. 

* 

The reason is obvious: the lack of an alterna- 
tive Government. Even at the lowest ebb of their 
popularity, the Conservatives were not losing 
votes to Labour. The best that the Opposition 
has been able to hope for in the last few months 
is that it would win by default—by Conservative 
abstentions and defections to the Liberal Party. 
But even before the Middle East crisis arose, this 
hope was dashed by the publication in the News 
Chronicle of a Gallup Poll on the relative popu- 
larity of the parties, which suggested that had 
an election been held at the time, the Tories 
would have won. It can reasOnably be assumed 
that their chances have been further improved 
by the Government’s Jordan action, not so much 
because it has heartened their supporters (it may 
yet depress them) as because it has revealed con- 
tinuing divisions in the Labour Party. 

The weakness of the party was strikingly 
demonstrated in the controversy over parlia- 
mentary privilege. This need not have been a 
matter for party concern: there was a free vote. 
But Labour MPs went into it as a party (though 
a divided one) and the effect of the adverse vote 
on them was remarkable. An atmosphere of 
rancorous gloom descended on them; Labour 
MPs who had voted against the party trend were 
reviled as traitors; one was told by a colleague 
that he had shared in the worst betrayal of the 


party since 1931. Labour MPs’ later attitude, at 
question-time and in letters to the press, revealed 
a streak of petty childishness which not even 
their opponents had suspected. 

Why? The most reasonable explanation, though 
it goes only part of the way, is that Opposition 
Members now find their job as go-betweens, as 
the link between their constituents and the 
administration, the most rewarding part of their 
work: indeed, often the only rewarding part of 
their work. Vital political issues have virtually 
disappeared; even when something controversial 
crops up like the Rent Act, the number of people 
it directly affects is so small that it proves of little 
value politically. With the collapse of doctrinaire 
Socialism, and the adoption instead of a modified 
me-tooism, the range of controversy is being still 
further reduced; and where it exists, it is often 
on issues which may raise a rumpus at West- 
minister but have little interest for the electorate. 
The growth of rigidity in the party system with 
the consequent decline of the individual Member 
makes him even less of a force in the House than 
he would like to be. The one field in which he 
has the illusion of power, and of popularity, is 
in his handling of the ideas, criticisms and com- 
plaints of his constituents. To deprive him of what 
he felt (even if wrongly) to be his full freedom to 
enjoy this last pleasure seemed a cruel trick. 

The party’s present dilemma has now been 
clearly revealed in its latest document Plan for 
Progress: Labour's policy for Britain’s economic 
expansion. At first sight the pamphlet represents 
a sensible attempt to effect a compromise be- 
tween doctrinaire Socialism, party politics and 
the economic facts of life. Its proposed changes 
are relatively modest; its attitude (though the 
authors cannot resist some tired old party jibes) 
on balance forward-looking. But on closer 
examination some of its ideas crumble away to the 
dust of their own inconsistencies. For example, 
it provides ‘world league’ tables, one showing the 
recent rise in production figures in different 
countries (Britain is near the bottom) and the 
other showing the rise in the cost of living in 
the same countries (Britain is at the top). The 
inference is obvious. But these tables reveal West 
Germany as the champion country: and nothing 
could be further from West German economic 
theory and practice than the ideas which the 
Labour Party puts forward in Plan for Progress. 

The pamphlet is full of such inherent contra- 
dictions. It talks a lot about the need for efficiency 
(which is perhaps the reason why it has nothing 
to say about nationalisation). But at the same 
time it urges a return to the distributed profits 
tax, which has disappeared for the good reason 
that so long as it lasted it made the financing of 
industry much less efficient. The authors claim to 
be anxious to strengthen Commonwealth ties; 
but they still hanker after a reversion to bulk- 
buying—something that only a few Common- 
wealth producers, the least efficient ones, would 
favour. 

These inconsistencies are understandable: 
they can be attributed to the inevitable stresses 
arising in a period of transition. In other re- 
respects, too, Labour’s unpopularity arises out 
of things over which it has little control. 
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The unattached voter still tends to link the 
party with austerity; and though he observes 
that it has been trying to give a decent 
burial to its tired old dogmas, he is not sure 
whether some of the corpses are really dead. But 
undoubtedly the chief reason for Labour’s failure 
to win friends and influence the unconverted is 
the shifty appearance given by the party’s 
persona. In trying to bring the disparate elements 
of the Left into a coherent party, capable of 
offering a stable alternative government, Mr. 
Gaitskell can claim to have been surprisingly 
successful: but the end-result is unappetising. 

The compromises for which he has been 
responsible, valuable though they have appeared 
to members of the party, have a tarnished look 
to the public. Within the party, for example, it 
must have been regarded as a triumph of diplo- 
macy when Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. George 
Brown and others were induced to thrash out their 
differences in private, and produce for public 
consumption a defence policy that it was possible 
for the party to defend. To colleagues this was a 
matter for congratulation; but to the detached 
observer, it simply seemed that the heady prospect 
of power had created a spurious unity between 
men whose views were fundamentally irreconcil- 
able: a shaky foundation for a government. This 
cynical attitude has been justified by the con- 
troversy within the party over the Lebanon/ 
Jordan interventién; for all that it was prevented 
from becoming an open wound, it revealed that 
the divisions are still deep. 


* 


Unluckily for Labour, this does not affect Tory 
popularity. The Conservative Party is the party 
of ad hoc; of pragmatism; of acceptance that what 
it has denounced as black can become, if not 
white, a workmanlike shade of grey. No such 
dispensation assists Labour. The party owes its 
strength largely to its belief in Socialist principle; 
1931 confirmed it in the view that Utopia is to be 
attained only by sea-green incorruptibility. And in 
the process of trimming its sails to catch what few 
fitful political breezes are now blowing, it has lost 
its soul. 

This is not the fault of its leader. Mr. Gaitskell 
was appointed Lord Attlee’s successor to do a job 
which, in the main, he has succeeded in doing; 
fusing the party’s discordant elements. But in 
doing it he has become too much the parliamen- 
tarian. Common sense should have warned him 
not to commit himself, as he did, so deeply in the 
Privilege question, where public opinion and the 
entire press were overwhelmingly against him; and 
where there was no necessity (as it was not a party 
question) to get involved. By this error he has 
done his reputation as a politician real damage. 
Still, in itself this would not seriously affect his 
future; and at the moment, he is the only man 
available for the job. It is the lack of strong sup- 
port which is chiefly responsible for the party's 
decaying fortunes. 

The decline in Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s prestige 
recently has been remarkable. Only a few months 
ago he was still the dominant personality in the 
Labour Party. But his influence in his own party 
has been sapped by persistent failures in the 
House, where he seems to have lost his touch. 
Admittedly he has made a good recovery from a 
precarious position during the Middle East crisis. 
But his grip on the electorate is now much weaker. 
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He deserves credit for seeing that the old party 
game would no farther go; that the currents flow- 
ing against old-style Socialism were too strong 
even for him to swim against. But it would have 
been wiser for him on realising this to withdraw 
to his farm for a while, like Cincinnatus, to re- 
think and redesign his policy, rather than carry 
out his re-education in public, to the amusement 
of his enemies, and the mortification of his friends. 

And after Mr. Bevan, who is there? Nobody 
of any stature. Apart from concern over the 
party’s leadership, there is growing disillusion- 
ment in the trade union movement; only the 
powerful force of inertia keeps the two in some 
kind of partnership. The party’s elder statesmen, 
too, the Morrisons and the Shinwells, who ought 
to be exercising a beneficent harmonising in- 
fluence, are thoroughly dissatisfied with its present 
condition. So are many of the more -sensible 
Labour MPs—as the defections in the division 
on privilege showed. 

It is much easier to diagnose the reasons for 
the sickness of the Labour Party than to suggest 
appropriate remedies. There is obviously little 
that can be done for the moment; the structure of 
parliamentary parties is so ossified that no sudden 
change could be made even if it were desired. The 
possibility remains, too, that the congenital mad- 
ness of Tory foreign policy will land us eventually 
in a situation which not even Tories can for- 
give; or that unforeseen circumstances, in the 
shape of, say, a financial or trade crisis, will catch 
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up with them; or that failure to hold down prices 
will dissipate their present relative popularity. In 
such circumstances the Labour Party might win 
the next election in spite of itself. But if it does 
not, its future becomes bleak. The trade union 
movement will be tempted to make the break; 
the Left will cry angrily ‘We told you so’ and 
redouble its efforts for a more dynamic Socialist 
policy; the ordinary Labour voter, without strong 
party feelings, will grow disheartened. The pros- 
pects of a revival of the Liberal Party, or of the 
emergence of some new-style radicalism, would 
then be even stronger than they are today. 

Whatever happens, the present weakness of the 
Opposition is an unhealthy sign; good neither for 
the country nor for the Government, which has 
been allowed to get away with murder (and events 
in Cyprus make the phrase regrettably apt) while 
still retaining the support, if not the confidence, 
of the electorate. For the elector, though he pre- 
fers the devil he knows to the devil he exorcised 
seven years ago, is very far from satisfied 
with the workings of the parliamentary system. 
That he should be unmoved by the wailing of 
Labour Members when they pretend that their 
privilege exists for his protection is not simply an 
indication of his contempt for them: it is also a 
sign of his dissatisfaction with Westminster. When 
Conservatives congratulate themselves on the 
decline in Labour’s fortunes, they should exercise 
restraint; for if they are not very careful, the same 
bell will toll for them. 


The Honest Monger 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


Over Middle Eastern problems 
General de Gaulle has one decided 
advantage. He has no Hashemite 
clients, and neither he nor any of 
his active Ministers were involved 
in Suez. (The high dignity of Min- 
ister of State lifts M. Mollet so far 
out of mundane affairs that he is scarcely part of 
the picture.) The General is profoundly conscious 
of the importance of making peace between 
France and the Arab world, as also of the fact 
that in the Maghreb France is more deeply em- 
broiled with it than any other European power. 
He has had the courage to push the process of 
conciliation right up to Algeria’s doors by his 
policy in Tunisia and Morocco. He is certainly 
aware of the impossibility of carrying through a 
policy of Franco-Arab conciliation without an 
Algerian settlement, but in so far as he looks for 





that outside Algeria it will be by a policy the exact ~ 


reverse of the one pursued at Suez and at Sakiet. 

It is here, however, that he begins to reach the 
point where neither style, nor personal prestige, 
nor an intelligence which habitually sweeps the 
horizon from a very high altitude enables him for 
long to evade the issue. How is he to make nego- 
tiation in Algeria a welcome proposition to an 
army that is above all resolved not to accept 
another humiliation? He can strengthen his posi- 
tion by a much more distinguished and intelligent 
foreign policy than his predecessors felt able to 
pursue, but in the long run he will have to face 
the opposition of those elements in the Army and 
on the extreme Right who drew together so sinis- 


Paris 


terly in May. He will not be able to buy off that 
opposition by such»little concessions as the sale 
of metropolitan French postage stamps at Algiers 
and the revision of the title of the Algerian 
Journal Officiel so as to make it a mere local edi- 
tion of the Paris one. 

The new constitution, to be submitted to the 
vote of all Frenchmen, white, brown and black, 
at the end of September or the beginning of 
October, is certainly part of a great design in 
which the General hopes to find a solution for 
France’s difficulties. It is a most complicated piece 
of both strategy and tactics. At home the constitu- 
tion is to provide the basis of a strong executive 
by buttressing the Prime Minister with a President, 
comparable in authority to a mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury constitutional monarch—an early Belgian 
Coburg, for instance. Confusion of powers, that 
bugbear of the General’s cartesian mind, is to be 
banned by making the positions of deputy and 
Minister incompatible. Overseas, the constitution 
is to advance boldly towards federation and even 
confederation according to the will of each 
territory. The conservative Frenchman is to be 
tempted to accept an extremely liberal policy in 
Black Africa in order that he may enjoy stable 
government at home, while the dark-skinned 
Frenchman in the Congo is to make possible in 
Paris the long premierships of a Guizot or a Thiers 


“as in the 1830s and 1840s, in return for the hope 


of a no less secure government of his own in 
Brazzaville. The constitution has to define oppor- 
tunities for rather than allot places to the over- 
seas territories, because General de Gaulle cannot 
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in advance either accept or reject the policy of 
integration for Algeria. Acceptance would exclude 
all possibility of agreement with the Moslems. 
Rejection would set going again the conspiracies 
of military men and extreme French nationalists 
—conspiracies which must at all events be 
assumed to be latent for the time being. The 
General’s hope is presumably to create a constitu- 
tional situation in which new possibilities are 
open, and indeed difficult to refuse—both for 
members of the Committee of Public Safety and 
for the more moderate of the Moslem leaders. 
This is no doubt a desperate hope, but some hope 
is necessary as an hypothesis for action, and the 
General's is undoubtedly that more is to be ob- 
tained by enlarging than reducing the framework. 
It is logical enough, too, to assume that a federal- 
ised French Union would need a strengthened hub. 
To understand the General’s policy it is necessary 
to remember that some such great design as this 
is in his head: preserving a great position for 
France at the heart of a society of peoples, linking 
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Europe and Africa, guaranteeing the European 
Union of Six against provincialism, and maintain- 
ing a position for France and Europe in the world, 
so that France will not be a marginal case for 
invitation to Summit conferences. 

The worst of great designs is that partial failure 
may involve total failure. The General must have 
this in mind. He has lived too long in a French 
village not to know the roots of French political 
life, which are in France’s own soil and not over- 
seas. He knows, too, how in Dahomey, the Ivory 
Coast and Senegal, the word ‘independence’ is 
ringing louder and louder, though singularly 
enough the demand is that it should be written 
into the French constitution, so hard is it to dis- 
entangle even in imagination the fates of countries 


now linked by the French language. But the ~ 


General probably sees the greatest of all difficul- 
ties in Algiers itself, where a metropolitan French 
postage stamp is the symbol of a policy that would 
cost a thousand million pounds, ruining the Fifth 
Republic no less surely than the Fourth. 


Westminster Commentary 


It is not a political commentator 
that is needed at the moment to 
chronicle the activities of the 
House of Commons, but a profes- 
sor of zoolagy assisted by a hyp- 
notist. The professor of zoology 
would have come in handy when Mr. Brockway 
asked Commander Noble to make a statement on 
the situation in Kuwait. He said it was calm, and 
before Mr. Brockway could ask his supplementary 
a Mr. Cooper was bawling. ‘Stir it up! See what 
you can do with it!’ Never backward when there 
is any ululating to be done, Mr. Ellis Smith joined 
in at this point with a stirring cry of “Your friends 
Woodrow Wyatt and Dimbleby have done that!’ 
the precise relevance of which was not entirely 
clear, at any rate to me. Mr. Brockway plodded 
on; he asked for an undertaking that the Govern- 
ment would not oppose the introduction of demo- 
cracy into Kuwait. ‘Wot abart Russia?’ bellowed 
some rapier-wit on the Tory side. ‘And in Russia,’ 
Mr. Brockway obediently added. ‘Wot abart Hun- 
gary?* came the renewed cry. Mr. Brockway gave 
up, Commander Noble replied that it would be 
unwise to speculate about such hypothetical ques- 
tions, tonsils stopped quivering, and the House 
went on to discuss pigs—pigs in general and the 
Pig Industry Development Authority in particular. 

The hypnotist would have found fascinating 
material for study in the defence debate, or at any 
rate the speech of the Minister, for if Mr. Sandys 
was not in a trance state throughout it would be 
interesting to know precisely how his speech came 
to be quite so bad, and badly delivered, as it was. 
Not even the Foreign Secretary has ever displayed 
greater terror of departing, even momentarily, 
from his script (oh! for a Speaker who will rigidly 
enforce the rule about the reading of speeches!) 
than did Ginger-nut on this occasion. I have be- 
fore now mentioned Mr. Sandys’s inability to deal 
with heckling, but the far-famed slowness of his 
mind was more cruelly demonstrated on this occa 
sion than I have seen it. First, he wouldn't give 
way to Mr. Shinwell at all. Then, with a bad grace, 
he did, and when Mr. Shinwell had asked his 


OOOO. 


question he simply muttered, ‘Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to develop my 
argument,’ and carried on without any reply. Next 
it was Mr. Brown and Mr. Shinwell together, ask- 
ing about the Defence Board. Mr. Sandys at this 
point became entirely incoherent, and nothing but 
broken phrases (‘If the right hon. Gentleman will 
think. . . . Of course. . . . Well, I would like to 
make it clear’) emerged for some time. Then Mr. 
Crossman had an interjection; it was ignored. Mr. 
Wigg tried his hand, and Ginger-nut made the 
fatal mistake of trying to answer him off the cuff. 
Now in order to answer somebody off the cuff it 
is necessary to have something written on the 
thing, and Mr. Sandys’s was smooth and bare and 
whiter than white. ‘I have not got it all in my 
mind’ is an uncommonly frank thing for a Cabinet 
Minister to say, and on the score of frankness 
Mr. Sandys must score heavily for it. He was not, 
however, being asked to recite the whole of 
Queen’s Regulations, but to answer a perfectly 
straightforward point about the manner in which 
the Minister of Defence’s powers may be exer- 
cised, and if Mr. Sandys has not got it all in his 
mind he will just have to stay in his office even 
later than he does already until he has got it all 
in his mind. 

Having tried once to depart from his brief, 
with disastrous results, the Minister was not to be 
caught again. When Mr. Fernyhough asked a 
question, it was ‘I do not want to pursue detailed 
points. When Mr. Crossman tried, we heard ‘I 
should be glad on another occasion to pursue that 
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rather different topic. . . .” And when Mr. Mason, 
as Ginger-nut sat down, had a go, he simply stam- 
mered, ‘I hope that hon. Memembers will forgive 
me if I do not try to deal with every conceivable 
aspect of defence today.” Now from some mem- 
bers of the Government this sort of exhibition 
is only to be expected, and it has long since ceased 
to alarm me. But Mr. Sandys is the great ginger 
hope of the Tories, or so we are always being told, 
and the speed with which his stock falls every 
time he makes a speech is alarming indeed, for if 
there is one Ministry at which we cannot afford a 
sounding brass it is his, which has quite enough 
sounding brass-hats already. One ominous sign is 
the reception of his speech on Monday. Some 
Ministers are listened to quietly and attentively, 
some are heckled and shouted at. A few, however 
(Mr. Ward, for instance, or Commander Noble), 
are simply not listened to at all; when they are 
speaking the House breaks up into little knots in 
which Members chat of this and that, taking no 
notice whatever of the speaker. It would be untrue 
to say that this was the treatment meted out to 
Mr. Sandys throughout his speech, but it was cer- 
tainly true at times, and no wonder. 

The House listened to Mr. George Brown, all 
right. With a voice like Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, only 
about five times as piercing, Mr. Brown would 
make a man with no ears listen. But with or with- 
out ears, Mr. Brown’s listeners on this occasion 
got a speech not much shorter than the Minister's, 
and with very little more in it. Bits like this, for 
instance, on ballistic missiles : 

We are now stuck with Thors, which do not 
go off in America. We are nearly in August now. 
I saw the Thor which was supposed to go off in 
August. It was going to be the very first one. It 
was shown to me. It was No. 139. I know which 
one it was. As I say, this was to be the very 
first one which was to go off in August. We are 
committed by the present Minister to having 
Thors deployed in this country in December. We 
are now at the end of July and none as yet has 
been launched. We have been holding up our own 
Blue Streak. 

The back benches—and it would not have been 


a very difficult task, in any case—showed the front 
a collectively clean pair of heels. There is more 
than one view of Brigadier Head’s achievements, 
but surely somebody is sooner or later going to 
have to answer—or try to answer—his questions 
about the size of the armed forces this country 
needs. Of course, in a sense this depends on what 
particular.acts of international lunacy the Govern- 
ment may be committing at any given moment, 
but it is no use hoping that you can get 165,000 
men without conscription (even if you can, and 
my Office is still open for bets on the subject) and 
then decide that by an astonishing coincidence 
165,000 men is what you need. It may be, for all } 
know, but there is no convincing evidence extant 
that anybody in or around the Ministry of De- 
fence has any idea why that is the magic number 
or how they are to be employed, and Mr. Head 
did at any rate ask a few questions. So did Mr. 
Crossman. So did Mr. Wigg. So, of course, did 
Mr. Shinwell. So did Sir Fitzroy Maclean. But in 
vain; they asked for bread and were given a Ward. 
And now they are about to adjourn until October: 
hitherto they had only the prospect of not know- 
ing, throughout all that time, where we were going 
next. Now there is an added uncertainty; whether 
there is anybody to send there. The question 
bounces back off the emptying chamber, un- 
answered. TAPER 
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IT IS ALWAYS a matter of astonish- 
ment to me that we should allow 
our Lord-Chief Justice to be ap- 
pointed through the political spoils 
system, when there would be hell 
a to pay if the most junior civil 
servant got a job in that way. So great is the 
risk that Lord Goddard may be succeeded by the 
present Attorney-General that The Times has 
felt it mecessary to come out with a leading 
article condemning the idea. The Times is care- 
ful to say it has nothing against Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller : if he is the best man for the 
Lord Chief Justiceship he should have it. But 
Sir Reginald is palpably not the best man. He is, 
to begin with, a party politician, and not a very 
able one, to judge by his Attorney-Generalship; 
his handling of the privilege issue is, so far as 
] recall, the only redeeming feature of an other- 
wise undistinguished ministerial career. And 
there is nothing to show that he would make a 
good judge, let alone a good Lord Chief Justice. 
If there were no distinguished alternative on the 
Bench, it would be a different matter: but Lord 
Justice Parker, Mr. Justice Devlin or Mr. Justice 
Diplock would all make worthy successors to 
Lord Goddard. Nobody would deny that Lord 
Goddard himself, whatever his limitations, has 
in many ways proved an outstanding LCJ; but 
his chief claim to respect has been his resistance 
to the encroachment of the executive on judicial 
territory, and for the Government to revert to a 
political appointee, even if its choice were to be 
a great deal better qualified for the office than 
the Attorney-General, would be indeed a 
retrograde step. 


* * * 


THE BBC’s Middle East round-up on Saturday 
night was a notable project—but a sad disappoint- 
ment. It began well from Iran with an admirable 
interview of the Shah by Christopher Chataway, 
and ended well with another good interview from 
Israel by Derek Hart; but there was some very 
second-rate stuff in between. We saw quite a lot 
of Robert Kee in Turkey and of George Scott 
in Cyprus; but from all the light they shed on 
the situation they might as well have stayed in 
Soho—at least the recordings from Soho would 
have been more intelligible. I would have ex- 
pected the main part of the programme to be 
devoted to the trouble spots, Jordan and the 
Lebanon: but from Jordan there was only a 
short, scrappy interview with King Hussein (con- 
sisting of those parts of the interview which 
the BBC considered too dull to include on their 
programme two nights before?); and from the 
Lebanon a desultory car ride and shots of 
American tanks. Considerably the longest sec- 
tion was devoted to Aden; and Aden, after all, 
whatever its ultimate strategic significance, has 
not exactly been in the centre of things these last 
few days. 


* * * 
THE PROGRAMME brought up once again the vexed 
question of BBC ‘impartiality. Mr. Chataway 
left us with the impression that everything in 
Iran is fine; but he did not interview anybody 
who holds the opposite viewpoint—possibly 
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because anybody who does realises what his fate 
would be if he told the BBC about it. Mr. Scott 
seemed to think the present crisis has reaffirmed 
the importance of Cyprus as a base: he should 
have stopped to ask himself whether the 40,000 
troops tied down there trying to prevent a civil 
war might not be better deployed elsewhere. Only 
in Aden was there any conscientious attempt to 
get the anti-Western viewpoint; and even here 
Alan Whicker’s approach was not very happy. 
To conduct an interview while driving a car 
through crowded streets is an amusing gimmick 
for a broadcast magazine; but it was out of place 
in this programme. And Mr. Whicker, if I heard 
him aright, appears to be under the impression 
that President Nasser was responsible for remov- 
ing the civil liberties enjoyed by the Egyptians 
under that great democrat, King Farouk. I am 
not suggesting that the BBC was nobbled by the 
Foreign Office; I just got the impression that the 
BBC’s emissaries, whatever their personal views, 
are afflicted by establishmentitis when they travel. 
. + * 


DOES READING NEWSPAPER reports of preliminary 
proceedings prejudice the jurymen before whom 
the case comes up for trial? I doubt it. The Tucker 
Committee, which has been investigating the sub- 
ject, was set up on account of the Bodkin Adams 
case, where the jury certainly demonstrated by 
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their verdict that they had not been swayed by the 
advance publicity. And there is another point: the 
damage, if any, in this affair was done before the 
preliminary proceedings, when rumours were 
scurrying around that Eastbourne was being 
terrorised by a cross between Dracula and Gilles 
de Rais. The case for the prosecution at the pre- 
liminary hearing if anything restored some 
balance; and if reports of it had not been pub- 
lished in the press, hysteria would have been much 
greater than it actually was when Dr. Adams 
stood his trial. Nevertheless it may be wise to 
accept the Tucker findings, and allow a ban to be 
imposed on press reports of preliminary proceed- 
ings. Justice must be seen to be done; and to the 
general public the one-sided preliminary proceed- 
ings reports do not seem to be just to the accused. 
The safeguards proposed are adequate: neither 
public nor press will be excluded from the courts 
and presumably if there is any fishy business news- 
papers will have the courage to report it there and 
then. If anything arises that appears to be of 
public interest, too, newspapers should be allowed 
to refer back to it when the case is finally disposed 
of in the higher court. 


* * > 


‘| THINK it would be almost true to say that the 

frontier of the United States is on the Euphrates.” 

Lord Salisbury. 

Pity all the Iraqi oil wells are on the other side 
of the river. ... 

PHAROS 


Experiments With Time 


By BRIAN 


In my dream I recognised the place as an 
island of which I had dreamed before—an 
island which was in imminent peril from a 
volcano. And, when I saw the vapour spouting 
from the ground, I gasped: ‘It’s the island! 
Good Lord, the whole thing is going to blow 
up!’ ... There followed. a most distressing 
nightmare, in which I was at a neighbouring 
island, trying to get the incredulous French 
authorities to despatch vessels of every and any 
description to remove the inhabitants of. the 
threatened island. ... All through the dream 
the number of the people in danger obsessed 
my mind. I repeated it to everyone I met and, 
at the moment of waking, I was shouting to 
the Maire. ‘Listen! Four thousand people will 
be killed unless——’ 


I am not certain now when we received our 
next batch of papers, but when they did come, 
the Daily Telegraph was among them, and, on 
opening the centre sheet, this is what met my 
eyes: 

VoLCANO DISASTER IN MARTINIQUE 
Town Sweet Away 
AN AVALANCHE OF FLAME 


Prospas_e Loss oF Over 40,000 Lives 


T is not known how many copies of J. W. 

Dunne’s An Experiment with Time* have been 
sold since it was first published in 1927; but in 
any case the figures would give little indication 
of how often it had been read and reread, or at 
least half-reread: few readers bother their heads 
about the sections dealing with Dunne’s theory 
of time—it is his account of his precognitive 
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dreams that never bores. The Martinique dream 
is the most celebrated and one of the most repre- 
sentative of them. At the time Dunne put it down 
to ‘identifying paramnesia’—the then popular ex- 
planation of ‘I have been here before’ feelings, 
which assumes that an event, or the report of 
an event, sometimes induces in us a false im- 
pression that we have already seen, read or 
dreamt about it. It was never a plausible ex- 
planation and it ceased to satisfy Dunne when 
he began to see into the future in other dreams. 
They were not strictly accurate: just as in the 
Martinique dream he had missed out a nought 
in the casualty figures—4,000 instead of 40,000— 
so events continued to differ in detail from the 
dreams. But the resemblances were remarkable, 
too close and too frequent to be explained by 
coincidence; and in any case the differences were 
understandable on the theory he evolved. 

Dreams, he thought, contained images of both 
past and future experience, blended together. We 
go through our lives (to use the standard simile) 
like a railway passenger sitting with his back to 
the engine: we see what we have passed and are 
passing, not what lies ahead. But the conscious ‘I’ 
is not the whole ‘I'—or how else could we be aware 
of our existence in relation to the world? And 





* Faber and Faber, 5s. An Experiment with Time 
is one of a dozen paper-backs which Faber and 
Faber are publishing this month and next. These are 
reprints and include Lord of the Flies, by William 
Golding, and T. S. Eliot’s Collected Poems, 1909-1935. 
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the ‘I’ in the background, apparently, is not com- 
pelled to sit with his back to the engine; he can 
see at least a little way into the future. While I 
am awake my own self-consciousness normally 
prevents me from seeing everything this back- 
ground ‘I’ can see; but in sleep this barrier be- 
tween us is down, so that in dreams I may see 
through his eyes as well—future as well as past. 

It is not possible to summarise Dunne’s theory 
of time without distortion, but in any case it 
cannot be taken seriously: to the casual reader 
it is unconvincing and for the experts on such 
matters it never carried weight. But his failure to 
find a satisfying explanation does not dispose of 
his challenge: that if we want to try his experi- 
ment we have only to write down everything we 
remember we have dreamt, first thing in the 
morning, and we, too, will find recurring examples 
of precognition. 

Was this belief justified? 

The Society for Psychical Research carried out 
experiments in the 1930s with groups of interested 
and of disinterested persons, and with Dunne 
himself, to test his thesis. The results were nega- 
tive. And since An Experiment with Time 
appeared an enormous amount of work has been 
done on dreams by psychoanalysts without, so 
far as I know, producing corroborative evidence. 
Freud himself, though he was always attracted 
by telepathy (so much so that he alarmed his 
English followers, who feared that it would give 
their enemies an excuse to sneer at analysis as 
occultism), was sceptical. 

There are also common-sense objections. If we 
could dream future events we could presumably 
prevent them from taking place: if, say, we see 
ourselves having an accident, we can take the 
appropriate steps to avoid it. 

But these arguments against Dunne’s hypothesis 
are not wholly destructive of An Experiment with 
Time. Since he wrote it, for one thing, the 
existence of precognition (or something very 
similar) has been tentatively established by ex- 
periment. In the course of work on telepathy 
and clairvoyance by J. B. Rhine and others in 
America, and by S. G. Soal and others here, it 
has been found that just as there are a few 
people who can guess significantly often what 
object is being displayed in another room, so an 
occasional individual can guess significantly often 
what is going to be the next object to be dis- 
played there. When, for example, a series of cards 
is being dealt he tends to guess not the card 
which is turned up at the time but the card which 
is going to be turned up next (an instance of this 
‘displacement effect’ has recently been described 
by Soal in East London Papers, No. 1, published 
by University House, Bethnal Green). 

This discovery is significant, because extra- 
sensory perception might be expected to resist 
experimental investigation—for the obvious 
reason that it traditionally occurs only at times 
of crisis: where a husband, say, is in sudden 
grave danger his wife (or his dog) may feel a 
spasm of alarm, though many miles away. These 
conditions cannot be satisfactorily created or 
simulated in experiments: if the Rhine/Soal work 
had produced only negative results telepathy 
would not thereby have been discredited—all 
they would have meant was that the evidence for 
it would have remained, as in fact it still largely 
does remain, anecdotal. 
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‘Anecdotal’ has become a rude word im these 
days of controlled laboratory experiment; but the 
well-attested stories of precognition cannot lightly 
be dismissed. Most of us have come across in- 
stances of ‘Dunne dreams’; many have first-hand 
experience of them. I was once lucky enough to 
get the winner of the Irish Grand National on 
the strength of one. An individual instance of this 
kind can always be explained away; but how to 
account for the series of winners dreamed by 
John Godley, now Lord Kilbracken, in the late 
1940s? 

Godley took the precaution of writing down 
his dreams and getting them witnessed before the 
events they foreshadowed; his account, therefore, 
is not open to the charge, as most such accounts 
are, of having been tidied up later by fond recol- 
lection into closer resemblance to what actually 
happened. 

Trying to account for his winners (and also for 
a couple of losers) Godley incidentally provides 
a reasonable answer to the ‘common-sense’ ar- 
gument against precognition: that if we could 
foresee the future we could prevent it happening. 
What the dream tells us, he suggests, is not what 
must happen, but what will happen other things 
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being equal. There need be-nothing occult about 
such dreams: if future events cast their shadows 
before it is because what happens tomorrow is so 
largely conditioned by what is happening today. 
Given the full scientific data required, the Mar- 
tinique eruption might have been predicted with 
as much certainty as the movement of the 
planets—in which case Dunne was dreaming the 
future only in the sense that he might have 
dreamt the sun would rise next day. 

But can this apply to a horse race? For in 
racing the area in which other things may not be 
equal is much greater. Ballymoss may have been 
the best form horse two Saturdays ago, but acci- 
dent, colic or temperament before the race, or 
bad luck during it, might have wrecked his 
chances. And if somebody had dreamed Bally- 
moss was going to win he might, had he been 
disposed to prove the dream wrong, have shot 
the horse dead from the stands. But other things 
are normally equal; barring accidents it might 
be said that Ballymoss (in the words of the old 
advertisement) won the King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes the night before the race. 

What is true of horses is equally true of 
humans. In some ways, admittedly, humans are 
much less predictable; yet our predictability is 
far greater than we realise or care to admit. This 
is not simply because we tend to settle into our 
grooves, home and job; it is also because we are 
dictated to by unconscious forces of whose nature 
we are little aware. The range of what we think 
of as our freedom of choice is much more con- 
stricted than we think, 

This can easily be seen in fortune-telling. The 


_ good fortune-teller is basically a mind-reader: 


somebody who can sense what his client’s deepest 
desires are. These desires may be wholly or partly 
unconscious, but they are a decisive influence -on 


our future course of action; and when they 
appear to be given official confirmation by occult 
forces, through a fortune-teller, the chances that 
the future will follow the pattern predicted are 
naturally greatly increased. If A wants to marry 
Miss B, the fact that a fortune-teller tells him he 
is going to marry her may be enough to commit 
him finally to a proposal—though in fact all that 
the fortune-teller has done is to transmit A’s own 
wishes to him. 

It is reasonable to suppose, then, that a great 
deal of the unaccountable element of precogni- 
tion in dreams, as well as in fortune-telling, is 
really only an assessment of probabilities—an 
assessment inspired, admittedly, by thought pro- 
cesses which are not yet understood. The ex- 
planation is not wholly convincing because in 
many precognitive dreams—certainly in my own 
—the striking thing has been not the forecast 
of a single episode, such as the result of a race, 
but the way that the race even in its earlier stages 
duplicated the dream. Still, this theory will do 
as a Starting point. The question then arises: in 
what way can the store of information which 
should be available from dreams, if we under- 
stood them better, be exploited? 

Two probabilities have emerged: that dreams 
can tell us something about ourselves, in so far 
as they reveal wishes whose existence has either 
not been realised or not been understood; and 
that if we are fortunate they can tell us some- 
thing about what is happening and even what is 
going to happen in the world around us. The 
temptation is to concentrate, as Dunne did, on 
the second; and I suspect that many people who 
have followed his discipline and written down 
their dreams every morning have wasted much 
valuable material simply because they have 
thought only of their precognitive possibilities. 
The sensible course is to watch dreams for any- 
thing and everything they reveal. 

There is an obvious difficulty: that dreams 
have a language:of their own, a weird language 
of symbols and masks and word-plays which is 
not easy to translate into everyday terms. But 
it is a mistake to worry too much about this— 
to rush off to look up whether an object we have 
seen has some Freudian significance. To a much 
greater extent than they are given credit for, 
dreams are capable of revealing truths about our- 
selves without such assistance: they are the 
means by which our unconscious minds (which 
constitute the decisive part of our personalities) 
tell us something which they want our conscious 
minds to realise—we having failed to realise it 
because of habit or conditioning or laziness or 
timidity or whatever the reason may be. 

In this our unconscious processes are operating 
through the same mechanism, | take it, as that 
which enables some scientists to go to bed with 
an unsolved problem on their minds and wake 
up with the solution the next morning; the 
mechanism by which ‘Kubla Khan’ imposed itself 
on Coleridge, and by which most of us find, when 
we are plagued by something we cannot remem- 
ber, that if we can distract our conscious mind 
fora while, recollection of it will return. 

It is important, though, to realise that our 
dreams do not tell us what is right for us any 
more than fortune-tellers do. They tell us what 
we want. It is always useful to be aware of what 
we want; but whether to get it is good for us de- 
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pends on many things. A neat illustration can be 
taken from H. J. Eysenck’s essay on the inter- 
pretation of dreams. A young woman dreamt she 
was watching a man attempt to mount a frisky 
horse: after three unsuccessful attempts he suc- 
ceeded and rode off. ‘The horse reminded the 
dreamer that in her childhood she had been given 
the French word cheval as a nickname .. . the 
man who was trying to mount the horse was 
one of the dreamer’s most intimate friends. In 
flirting with him she had gone to such lengths 
that three times he had wished to take advantage 
of her, but each time her moral sentiments had 
got the upper hand.’ 

Eysenck related the story to criticise the 
Freudian assumption that dreams represent re- 
pressed wishes: clearly this wish was not very 
deeply repressed! But it has the typical Freudian 
word-play and the sexual implications; and it is 
also a good example of the way dreams can 
nudge us, as if to say, ‘Look! You want to do 
something you’ve been brought up not to do; 
go ahead, and don’t let moral habit deter you!’ 
What such a dream indicates is that our moral 
cenditioning is breaking down: that conscience 


Don’ts for 
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can keep us cowards no longer. But a dream (or 
fortune-telling) does not license the indulgence 
of wishes; it merely reveals their existence. 
Whether the dreamer decides to indulge them 
must depend on an assessment of the moral, 
social and practical consequences. . 
It could be argued that there are other possible 
interpretations of the cheval. dream: sceptics 
would say that this one is far-fetched, Freudians 
that it is superficial. But this matters surprisingly 
little; what counts is the impact an interpretation 
makes on the dreamer, rather than its correctness 
according to the book. Most of us have had dreams 
which, in effect, have been warnings against 
taking a certain action; the important ones are 
not necessarily those whose warning is clear, but 
those which start a train of thought which leads 
to a reassessment of what we are doing, and forces 
us to realise how and why our actions are unwise. 
It is for the light they throw on our. deeper 
feelings, and for their capacity to help us under- 
stand and control them, that dreams are likely 
to be of most value to us: not for the prospect 
of foretelling the future, interesting (or even 
profitable) though that may occasionally be. 


Diplomats 


By DESMOND STEWART 


RITISH Embassies in Baghdad, Riyadh and 

Cairo will shortly be repaired or reoccupied. 
Not only new policies, but new ways of putting 
across their policies will be needed. Here is a 
dodecalogue for new diplomats—and for many 
of the old ones; though for a humane minority 
the advice is, of course, redundant. 

1. Don’t be afraid of telling the truth. It is 
not necessarily unwise, effeminate or a sign of 
inebriation. 

2. Don’t pretend to like Arab food or music 
if you don’t. Arabs, excellent natural actors, can 
spot a performance in a flash. They are sensitive, 
too, about tastes and distastes. I have never met 
one who liked sheep’s eyeballs, and most of 
them dislike eating with their hands. It is needless, 
therefore, to eat eyeballs or use your hands— 
unless you want to. 

3. Don’t give the impression that you have 
joined the Foreign Service to escape the levelling- 
down in post-war Britain. This collapse of a class 
system is approved of by most foreigners. If you 
dared to claim working-class origin it would be 
in your favour. If you could act like a working 
man you might even be loved. Earnestness is no 
longer at a discount. Nor is ‘intelligence. This 
is, admittedly, sad for the young man who so 
enjoyed his continental holidays when an under- 
graduate (except for the currency snag) that he 
changed from history to oriental languages. 

4. Don’r give the impression that you are feel- 
ing the twentieth century. Victorian glories are 
defeats to others. You and your country can only 
afford to be modern. Nostalgia is expensive and, 
while you are indulging it, the Germans, from 
their steel and glass cities, will have got the latest 
contract. 

5. Don’t encourage fancy dress in yourself or, 
more dangerously, your servants. Several Em- 
bassies had suffragis (or bearers) in Indian Em- 


pire turbans. In such environments no visitor was 
surprised that the name of Nasser was an emetic. 
This kind of charade may be less dangerous for 
the American ambassador in Beirut. He issues 
from his huge, hideous seaside compactum, 
ushered by a portly dragoman in gold and purple. 
People merely say, “The other side of the Van- 
guard rocket.’ They don’t like it, of course; such 
voluminous trousers are ‘shame,’ a dig, perhaps, 
at the Lebanese Moslems. But such dressings-up 
are perilous for Englishmen. They reek too much 


of the recent past. 
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6. Don’t throw your weight about in those 
places where British influence is powerful, if not 
paramount. It annoys the natives and brings 
nearer a weakening of the paramountcy. More 
serious, it outrages your colleagues from the 
Dominican Republic or Ireland. In one Middle 
Eastern capital lavish parties were given at the 
Persian Embassy. The British Ambassador in- 
sisted, de jure, on parking his Rolls, alone, at the 
mock-Sassanid portico. Other ambassadors and 
ministers parked theirs some way off, in the main 
road. A minor member of the same embassy 
would insist on jumping queues at the local flying 
club, with a smooth, ‘I think I have precedence.’ 
Such manceuvres are unwise. For however pru- 
dently you obey the other Don'ts in the list, 
there is the chance that a madman will be in- 
stalled in Whitehall, and, when his mania erupts 
in a new Suez or Jordan, you will want the 
other diplomats on your side—not looking with 
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la Rochefoucauld noses over their balconies. 

7. Don’t imagine that you'll learn much of 
value at smart cocktail parties. Your enemies will 
be too polite to tell you what they think—if 
they are there. Your friends will always be your 
greatest danger. In Cairo there were salons of 
discontented rich, members or hangers-on of the 
previous dynasty, ex-flunkeys deprived of chorus 
girls, merchants denied import licences, ex- 
Ministers denied exit visas, and these clustered 
round the diplomats like bees round honey- 
suckle: flattering, if cramping. Both President 
Nasser and Anwar as-Sadat assured me that it 
was these honeysuckles who siphoned the wrong 
impression to Whitehall—that one bomb would 
bring the new Egypt crashing. Perhaps this was 
not believed by all the diplomats with all of their 
minds: but it reached London. For if the-Foreign 
Office did not think that Egypt would collapse, 
there are only two possibilities: either it is insane 
or it has no influence over government policy. 
But a story told me by Anwar as-Sadat has, 
surely, the ring of truth. On the day that the 
British raids started, a high official sent his 
dragoman to the bank for funds. When he came 
back, and was let in through the barred doors, 
the official said : 

*Have they started?’ 


‘Have what started?’ 
‘The demonstrations against Nasser.” 


The dragoman had to state (despite an Eastern 
eagerness to give pleasing news) that people were 
working as usual. 

8. Don’t, at cocktail parties, use the ‘cocktail 
look.’ This is the quick swivel of the eye (when 
you are talking to someone) to see who has just 
come in, in case he be more important. The 
gambit is then to break off the talk about 
Samarrah or the shape of the Nile feluccas (so 
similar to those in tomb paintings) and extricate 
yourself, via a plate of nuts, to within range of 
the Pasha, once his hand is round a glass. The 
young officer or poet whom you rejected may be 
in the next revolutionary Cabinet, while the fat 
old Pasha may be out. 


9. Don’t use the ‘I so love this country’ 
gambit, with its Siamese sister, ‘So different from 
that country.’ The probability is that your con- 
versational partner loves Egypt (if he is Iraqi), 
or Iraq (if he is Egyptian). This tactic of divide- 
and-rule is not even safe with Arabs and Israelis, 
though it is much practised. For the Israeli who 
hears your ecstatic excitement at his culture- 
loving, shorts-wearing democracy has an in- 
grained certainty that you really love the Bedouin. 
(Such is the British reputation.) While the Arab 
to whom you extol the picturesqueness of his 
mud villages thinks that it was you who created 
‘dynamic Israel,’ using his backwardness as an 
excuse for encouraging Israeli progress. A purely 
social variant of this gambit was used on me. I 
arrived first at the diplomat’s dinner party. “The 
other drears have not come yet,’ he said, offering 
me a whisky. Of course, I forgave him. But did 
the other guests when I told them what he said? 

10. Don’t use double negatives. In some lan- 
guages they reinforce, in some they cancel, the 
ceatral statement. But in all they hint an indirect- 
ness which may border on the sly. At any price 
you must try to be direct. 

11. Don’t allow your feelings (monarchical or 
otherwise) to master you in public places. 
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Directness can be carried too far. A very minor 
member of the Baghdad Embassy saw two young 
men sitting down, and in a slovenly manner, 
during the Hashemite anthem in the Roxy 
Cinema. ‘I pulled them to their feet, the swine,’ 
he told an approving audience at the British Club. 
Who knows, the officer who shot King Feisal may 
have been that youth, or his cousin, or his cousin’s 
cousin? 

12. Don’t know best about the country you 
are in—even if the maps were drawn, with the 
frontiers, by British hands. Listen with patience 
when an inaccurate version of Gertrude Bell is 
laboriously told to you. A Yorkshire directness 
must be married to a Highland tact. 

A discouraging dozen, inspiring the colothon: 
Don’t be a diplomat? The snags which Aristotle 
discovered in the actor’s profession can be found 
in the diplomat’s as well. Both are important, if 
difficult, jobs. Both have, at times, been done 
badly. 
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By STRIX 


T was not with particularly high hopes that I 

drove last Friday to Stetchworth, near New- 
market, to see the Game Fair organised by the 
Country Landowners’ Association. It was a two- 
day event, the first of its kind to be held in this 
country; and its purpose was to show how, with 
modern techniques of game-rearing, a small shoot 
can be worked up without much trouble or ex- 
pense. About 40 per cent. of the farms in 
England and Wales, the CLA points out, are now 
occupied by their owners; ‘game can be regarded 
as a useful supplementary crop and good sport 
helps to make up for some of the burdens and 
responsibilities of ownership.’ 

The object of the exercise was admirable, but 
I did not look forward to a very stimulating day. 





Our Victorian ancestors seem to have been much concerned with hoops. As children, they 
bowled them. Later on—if they were of the feminine gender—they wore them. And many 
people spiked them into lawns and played croquet. It is seldom nowadays that one sees a 
chiid with this old-fashioned and admirable toy, but croquet is still with us though it long 
ago yielded to lawn tennis its position as the most popular of garden games. On the other 
hand, it was reported not so long ago that the hoop as an adjunct to fashion showed signs of 
‘coming in’ again. It was, in the event, a fleeting visit ; nevertheless we welcomed the in- 
formation—not because our interest in dress is anything more than academic, but because it 
is part of the business of the Midland Bank to possess up-to-date information on all sorts of 
subjects which can, on request, be supplied to all sorts of people; and, so peculiar are some 
of the requests, it is more than likely that one of these days we shall find that we too have 


become much concerned with hoops. 
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One pheasant-pen looks much like another, and 
you can really only compare the merits of the 
different designs by using them. A fair ought to 
be a jolly, colourful occasion, and I found it diffi- 
cult to see how the Game Fair could live up to 
its name. 

* * * 

The odd thing was that it did. It even looked 
like a fair. It centred round a group of capacious, 
pleasantly old-fashioned farm buildings which 
Lord Ellesmere had placed at the CLA’s disposal. 
These housed the exhibits of the various firms and 
organisations taking part, and although some 
were inside the biggest barns, others occupied 
stables, cart-sheds, calf-pens and other buildings 
which opened on to the yards and thoroughfares 
like booths in an Oriental bazaar. 

The effect of squeezing everything together into 
the traditional framework of the farm precincts 
was altogether happy. It gave an air of higgledy- 
piggledy character to the exhibits, and made a 
welcome change from the impersonal, suffocating 
tyranny of the marquees, each insulated from its 
neighbour by a small reciprocal no man's land of 
guy-ropes and ‘tent-pegs. It also meant that the 
music dispensed by the band of the Ist Battalion 
the Cambridgeshire Regiment (TA) was audible 
throughout the main part of the fair-ground in- 
stead of only in one part of it. 


* * * 


One pheasant-pen, it cannot be denied, does 
look much like another, but there was a sur- 
prisingly wide range of. curious and interesting 
exhibits. The most curious (to me) was the antlers 
of a red deer killed in Norfolk—a wild stag. not 
one out of a park. Exhibited by the St. Hubert 
Club of Great Britain, it was much larger than 
the largest Scottish head I have ever seen: it 
had more than twenty points and a freakish con- 
formation of the cups (which are the points at 
the end of the horns). The stag is said to have 
weighed 400 Ibs., which is about twice the average 
weight. It must have been the most remarkable 
native wild animal seen in these islands for 
several centuries, and it was pleasant to be told 
that its putative son, at present a mere fiiteen- 
pointer, is at large in the woods where this giant 
was killed. 

Of more general interest in a mechanised age 
were the veteran specimens of horse-drawn and 
motorised shooting vehicles. They included a 
sturdily elegant game-cart belonging to Lord 
Leicester, more than fifty years old but still in 
regular use: a gigantic 1913 Daimler shooting 
brake, equipped with gun-racks and seats for 
twelve passengers: and a similar vehicle built 
ten years later for King George V. 


% * * 


The sun shone. There was a small-bore rifle 
range, and out of a dozen traps in a nearby field 
clay pigeons simulated driven grouse and part- 
ridges, springing teal and, from a forty-foot-high 
tower, pheasants. The unbroken clays curled 
down among the spectators whose childz27 tried, 
seldom with success, to catch them in fligit. 

The ‘professionals, who left few opportunities 
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for the small out-fielders, tended to shoot with 
under-and-over guns and: to wear functional, 
Bisley-type clothes. There was a natural disposi- 
tion to decry their prowess and to criticise their 
technique. Some, for instance, blew the smoke out 
of their barrels after every shot. ‘Imagine,’ a 
leading authority on the chase said to me, 
‘imagine stopping to blow down your barrels in 
the middle of a good grouse-drive!’ But the guns 
banged happily away, the black discs disinte- 
grated or curved lazily down to earth, and every- 
body speculated about what sort of a show the 
Muzzle Loaders Association would put up against 
less anachronistic competition on the following 
day. 


* * * 


Balefully demure, the hawks sat on their 
perches in the shade: the peregrine, the goshawk, 
the saker, the three little hobbies and the lovely 
gyr falcon (‘the Arctic Circle, they said 
cautiously when you asked them where it came 
from). In a spruce above them a blackbird, pos- 
sibly with a late brood, endlessly sounded its 
alarm-note. 

‘Three months or £50,” said the young falconer 
severely. ‘That's what you can get for killing a 
kestrel.’ 

“Yes, I knows that’s the law,’ said the keeper, 
smiling the tight, apologetic smile with which we 
all try to sugar-convictions deeply held but un- 
likely to be shared or even understood. ‘But look. 
I'm paid to rear pheasants. It’s my living, see? 
This kestrel-hawk, she comes to my rearing field, 
takes a young bird, goes off, comes back, takes 
another. What’m I todo?’ 

A few yards away the retired general was 
voicing to a tall, rather stooped young man a 
solemn thought. 

‘You and I,’ he said, ‘must be about the only 
two people left who've flown a hawk at a heron. 
Nothing to beat it, is there?” 

‘I never tried bustard,” said the tall young man 
(who looked, as a matter of fact, rather like a 
heron himself). 

‘Nothing in it, said the general. ‘They talked a 
lot about it in Karachi, but it’s poor sport. Ride 
for miles, damn great bird like a turkey gets up, 
hawk’ll have it before it’s gone fifty yards. Herons 
are the thing. You must let them get well up, 
though. A heron at 500 feet .. .” 


* * * 


At a point-to-point meeting the setting is rural 
but the crowd, laced with visitors from the cities 
and suburbs, is not unmistakably rustic. At an 
agricultural show the setting nowadays is in- 
dustrial and the crowd, again, is diluted with 
s0 many non-agricultural elements—salesmen, 
Officials, young ladies who have come to see the 
jumping—that the general effect produced is 
nondescript. But the crowd at the Game Fair— 
on the first day at any rate—was a crowd that 
you could not possibly have found anywhere else, 
the embodiment of a submerged, inarticulate, sur- 
prisingly vigorous world, a crowd which, cir- 
culating to the rattle of musketry in the hot East 
Anglian sunshine, refused to take off its thick 
tweed jackets and exchanged from time to time 
doleful confidences about drowned partridge- 
chicks. 

The Fair was well worth seeing; but for me 
the audience stole the show. 
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Roundabout 


Incident 


ONLY the tough- 
est Nationalists, 
Plaid Cymru’s 
Storm Troopers, 
fought back at Cardiff Arms Park on 
Saturday when a sudden riot of plea- 
sure rolled around the ground. The 
meaningless, broadcast words ‘Prince 
of Wales’ swept the rest off their feet. 
This Nationalist was short and large- 
eyed; he had a face like a clever sponge. 

When everyone round about had 
shouted for Pirie in the mile—a general 
UK loyalty, since there was no Welsh runner— 
he bellowed to the Australians: ‘Beat that English 
ghost, boys. Leave him. That's lovely. All of you 
leave him.” 

After the Prince announcement he said: “They 
say Edward knew some Welsh, you know, not to 
mention bits of our history. Key phrases in our 
tongue was what they taught him: “I so enjoy the 
singing of your choirs”; “The Welsh are a warm 
and hospitable people. I shall soon come back.” 
That sort of thing. They'll do the same for the 
boy: “I am happy to be in Wales for this my 
second thirty-six-hour visit this year. I feel I am 
one of you!”’ 

There was a coloured spectator in front of him 
who during the afternoon changed his hat three 
times. He started with a bright boater; when it 
rained he took this off and put on a kind of small 
brown stetson; when it grew really wet he pro- 
duced from his case a bag for a plastic mack which 
he split and put over his curls; then he reverted 
to the boater. 

‘Haven't you got a topper down there, so you 
can mark the occasion?’ the sponge-faced Welsh- 
man asked. ‘Don’t you get the high drama of it 
all, old man? He’s going to be presented to us at 
Caernarvon. We're going to get another present 
from the English. A bonus. Have you been to 
Caernarvon? ‘A sad old place, very nice: just the 
spot for a bit of English magnanimity.’ 

The coloured man said: “No, I never been.’ He 
laughed, obviously embarrassed by what he was 
going to say next. ‘Excuse me, sir, in my country 
we have many, many princes. Have you no prince 
already?’ 

‘No prince,’ replied the Welshman. “We've had 
princes. Llywelyn one was called. This one’s name 
is Charles; you realise that, do you? Charles. 
Llywelyn used to go through Wales like a torch. 
This boy is in Berkshire most of the time.’ 

He stared down at the field where the athletes 
and officials were drawn up in front of the Royal 
dais. ‘How are the Welsh lads down there taking 
it?’ he asked, shading his eyes. “What did they do 
when they heard about the Prince?’ 

‘Everyone down there looks very excited about 
it all,’ the coloured man said. 

‘The English can get away with anything as 
long as they do it at the Arms Park, you know,’ 
the Welshman said. He had come to the closing 
ceremony bareheaded, but for ‘God Save the 
Queen’ he borrowed the coloured man’s boater 
and put it on while, protractedly, he rolled a vile- 
looking cigarette: the operation was timed, 












probably after practice, to last as long as the 
anthem. ‘The Welsh get soft when they come in 
here in a crowd. Beer and too much proximity 
weaken them. They forget they're a hill people, 
fighting men. They start singing in English and 
it’s all over.” | 

‘It’s all over, the coloured man cried. ‘His 
Highness is into his car with no roof.” 


‘God, where’s the rain?’ said the Welshman. 


Accident 


COOL AND BLACK, the Prince Consort looked down 
from his shady cupola at the pink-cheeked 
bandsmen sweating in their serge as they played 
“Wiv’ a Little bit of Luck.’ A loudspeaker barked 
and hemmed and clucked waving its top-heavy 
head on its thin heron neck. The voice of a police 
superintendent announced hollowly that accidents 
happened to pedestrians: ‘like this.’ Policemen in 
athletic white overalls came springily running into 
the open. One of them put on a paper-seller’s bag. 
Another rushed across to buy a paper from him 
and was narrowly and carefully missed by a fast 
black_police Wolseley. Having bought his paper 
the.second policeman started to read it as he 
crossed the street and with stop-watch timing he 
walked into a roaring motor-cycle. 


‘So you see, a very serious accident could have 
resulted,’ explained the booming Superintendent, 
‘involving death or serious injury.’ 

After the police came men with the flat feature- 
less’ caps and the flat featureless faces of car 
enthusiasts. The.eyes lit up like headlamps as soon 
as they climbed into their long, low, souped-up 
cars. With screaming brakes and cursing exhausts, 
they went into an almost circus routine. They 
backed up to things so that they patted them. 
They straddled lines at top speed. They swerved 
in and out of a row of obstacles like footballers 
practising dribbling. 

The Superintendent was at the rostrum again, 
‘The next scene you will see depicts . . .’ A series 
of ‘accidents’ with cars and cycles followed. The 
hair-raising precision and laugh-raising team- 
work were more like the Keystone Cops than the 
Metropolitan Police. Car doors were flung open 
just as cyclists came belting along, heads down. 
Two more cyclists carrying planks and sandbags 
lost their balance just as they were being overtaken 
by a fast car. A cyclist sneaked through a line of 
stationary traffic only to find that the lights had 
changed when he got to the head and was almost 
crushed against the lamp-post by a car. After each 
mishap, the policemen elaborately pantomimed 
chagrin, confusion or contusion, then grimly 
charged off for the next tableau. 

The Superintendent handed the microphone 
over to a paratroop officer for a display of Army 
teamwork. ‘You will see them coming from your 
left. Or, of course, in the case of some of you, from 
your right... .” With a maximum of noise and 
contmotion two mortars were unloaded from a 
jeep and pointed threateningly in the direction 
of the Dorchester Hotel. Finally the Superinten- 
dent gave the soldiers the thanks of, as he boomed 
it, ‘one Safety Organisation to another.’ 











A century ago, a geological 
curiosity ; today, a vital factor 

in industry and even international 
affairs. That is the brief story of 
oil—neai!y eight thousand million 
gallons of which are refined in 

this country every year. Modern 
refineries depend largely. on 
electricity for their operation; 

and ENGLISH ELEcTRIC has 
supplied steam turbines, gas 
turbines, diesel engines, generators, 
transformers, switchgear and 
motors for refineries both in 
Britain and overseas. 











One of the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
products for which oil is vital is 

the diesel-electric locomotive 

like the 1,000 h.p. type shown here, 
one of the most modern forms 

of transport—clean, flexible and 
economical in operation. This 
Company has experience of railway 
modernization in thirty different 
countries, and is a leading supplier 
to British Railways of electric 

and diesel-electric locomotives, 
including the world’s most powerful 
single-unit diesel-electric 
locomotive, the 3,300 h.p. 

ENGLISH ELEcTRIC “‘Deltic.” 
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The Ghost Goes West 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Hamlet of Stepney Green. By 
Bernard Kops. (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith.)}—The Private Prosecu- 
tor. By Thomas Wiseman. 
(Royal Court.) 

Hamlet was the first of the psycho- 
i logical cliff-hangers and a first-rate 
highbrow thriller it is. Until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the term ‘romantic’ was 
invented, few people thought of it as a problem 
play. Then the critics took over the role of Hamlet 
from the actors and began a squabble which 
lasted 200 years in the Variorum footnotes. (These 
footnotes, played quite straight, would make an 
eloquent, angry radio feature—‘Malone is wrong, 
sir ..., ‘Johnson completely misses the, 
point .. .’, ‘Coleridge has over-reached him- 
self . . .") Critics have even suggested its great- 
ness lies in its malleability—that Hamlet can be 
acted by old and young, fat and thin, beef-cake 
and cream-puff, amateur and professional, male 
and female. He has been proved to reflect the 
dilemma of everyone from Essex to Bevan, from 
Pope to Wilde. Hamlet is a do-it-yourself jigsaw 
of tragedy: however you shuffle the: pieces it 
always reflects your own worried face. But what- 
ever can be alleged against it, Hamlet never lacks 
action—duels, murders, court theatricals, haunt- 
ings, invasions, suicides, insanities. Nor is there 
any shortage of comment—it is a palimpsest of 
carefully-inked slogans about acting, ruling, bor- 

rowing, killing, marrying and intriguing. 

Bernard Kops is a young author who is appar- 
ently so infatuated with Hamlet that he believes 
that the skeleton of the plot will knock us cold 
even when it isn’t fleshed and muscled by Shake- 
speare. The trouble is that he hasn’t disinterred 
much more than the jawbone. The ghost has 
gone west from Elsinore to Hammersmith via 
Stepney Green, but the rest of the cast, the action 
and the content have been firmly labelled Not 
Wanted on Voyage. 

The Hamlet of Stepney Green might be good 
material for amateur night at the Yiddish Music 
Hall (though even here there is no role for 
Cholmondeley Featherstonehaugh, the Gentile 
Comedian). But as far as it has anything to do 
with Shakespeare it might just as well be called 
The Pericles of Petticoat Lane. The whole co- 
herence and significance of Hamlet lies in the 
fact that he is a Prince and that his uncle has 
usurped the double role of father and King. It 
might just be possible to obtain some dramatic 
irony from superimposing on this tableau the 
image of a failed pop-singer whose dead father 


bequeathed him a herring stall. But the rest of they 


pattern should trace the parallels with absolute 
precision. Mr. Kops retains only the ghost, but as 
he wasn’t murdered he is unable to demand 
revenge. The play, which is broken up with songs 
and dances, is left with no narrative drive what- 
ever. There is little wit, virtually no action, and a 
complete absence of lively comment on anything. 
It is an unfortunate example of the effect of Wolf 
Mankowitz and Paddy Chayevsky on young 
Jewish authors. It should be the tomb of the heresy 


that any race is inherently more dramatic than 
any other just because it is popularly supposed 
to wave its hands from the wrist, and utter lines 
like “You'll never move to Golders Green, you 
pickled-herring schnorrer yet, so do me favour.’ 
On the head-stone should be engraved—‘To be 
Jewish is not enough. Talent is also necessary.’ 
The Jewish Theatre is probably just as much a 
figment of the disordered imagination as Jewish 
Communism or Jewish Capitalism. Both Peter 
Shaffer and Thomas Wiseman in their first plays 
have wisely avoided being bogged down in this 
cul-de-sac of chauvinism. But The Private Prose- 
cutor is a long way behind Five Finger Exercise. 
The basic plot of the psychiatrist trapped at pistol 
point by a psychopath has been the staple of 
several films. Mr. Wiseman has added two new 
twists to the old screw. Firstly, the psychopath 
is having an affaire with the psychiatrist's wife. 
Secondly, the psychiatrist is horrified by the sadis- 
tic pleasure he found in locking a Freudian half- 
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nelson on his captor, and the guilt destroys both 
his marriage and his career. Despite these bright 
ingenuities The Private Prosecutor is neither thrill- 
ing nor enlightening. This situation probably needs 
the absolute realism of the Hollywood toughie to 
convince us of the claustrophobic terror of death 
in the living-room. Certainly it needs better acting 
than the Salisbury Rep can provide. It also needs 
taut, naturalistic dialogue in which the characters 
reveal both themselves and their theories simul- 
taneously. Mr. Wiseman’s style is oddly long- 
winded and repetitive with scarcely a single 
memorable image or striking phrase. And his 
psychiatry is hardly beyond that of a Teach Your- 
self to Analyse paper-back. The last thing, in this 
case literally the last, an analyst would attempt 
with an armed psychopath would be the destruc- 
tion of his fantasies. 

Too many first plays by young men are con- 
cerned with a young man trying to write his first 
play with a they-laughed-when-I-sat-down-at-the- 
typewriter theme. The fatal temptation is to tape- 
record the family. But however formless and 
self-obsessed such plays are, they possess a 
documentary eavesdropping realism which can be 
fascinating in its own right. Mr. Wiseman seems to 
wander too far into a wogld where his first-hand 
knowledge is slight. 


Rosa—By Any Other Name 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


NORMALLY One would not describe 
the Arts Council as everybody’s 
favourite musical institution. But 
these are not normal times. Not 
the least stimulating and satisfac- 
tory part of the whole Carl Rosa 
imbroglio has been the spectacle 
of that statesmanlike body, the Council uncross- 
ing its pinstriped legs, casting aside its bowler and 
its masterly irresolution, forgetting to be diplo- 
matic, positively refusing to behave like a gentle- 
man and see the question from every angle but the 
right one, and acting. Mr. John Denison must 
have received the general approbation of the 
Council’s decision with something of the emotion 
of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd faced with the cheering ranks 
of the Opposition. 

In its way it is one of the best things that has 
happened in English opera for a long time. Of 
course, a hearty public row in a world that works 
by gossip, rumour and the knife in the back, is 
good for everyone, and a show offering Sir Donald 
Wolfit in the triple role of Macbeth defying the 
three witches, John of Gaunt prophesying ruin 
and Duke Senior putting behind him the sweets 
of high office—to say nothing of Dame Irene 
Ward cast as Dame Irene Ward in a part which 
is operatic in everything except understanding of 
opera—is bound to have a high entertainment 
value. But, much more important, some solid gains 
can be registered. While the rump of the Carl 
Rosa Trust postures away on the letters page of 
The Times with a mixture of injured innocence, 
pseudo-moralising and good honest humbug 
which will no doubt tickle the crusading spirit 
of those citizens who profess to defend individual 
liberties against the meddlings of bureaucratic 


centralisation, the company itself prepares to take 
the road under the title of ‘Touring Opera, 1958. 
They are all going to have to labour like Trojans 
to get everything ready for the opening night in 
Bradford on September 15. But if they have lost 
four precious weeks to controversy, they have 
won a crucial victory of principle. 

The crisis has been a blessing for two reasons. 
First, the practical matter of standards. When 
Mr. Charles Wilson, acting chairman of the rump, 
argues that under the present emergency 
measures ‘audiences will have the dubious benefit 
of ad hoc performances, one does not know 
whether to laugh or weep. Ad hoc performances 
were the one fixed point of the old—and not so old 
—Marx Brothers days of the Carl Rosa, and it was 
Professor Procter-Gregg who, as the new artistic 
director, had begun to do something about it last 
season, at least on the musical side. By sticking 
to the. professor the Arts Council has made it 
possible to hope that the progress made will not be 
squandered and the company sink back into its 
Old English parochialism. At present, a Rosa by 
any other name is likely to smell not merely just 
as sweet but a great deal sweeter. Naturally one 
hopes that “Touring Opera, 1958’ will become 
the Carl Rosa in name as well as substance, so 
that it can resume the good will, the advantages of 
familiarity in the public mind, and all that is sound 
in the traditions of what is, after all, the longest 
established opera company in the country. 

Secondly, the principle. What drove Procter- 
Grégg to resign and touched off the crisis was the 
obstinate refusal of the Trust to give him reason- 
able freedom to do his job as artistic director. The 
Trust embodied in an extreme form the chief 
bugbear of the British system—inexperienced lay- 
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men usurping positions of artistic responsibility. 
Far too much of our opera is run by business 
tycoons and civil servants who seem to think it is 
enough to know a good tune when they hear one, 
or to own a large collection of gramophone 
records, to be splendidly equipped not only for 
administering an opera house but for telling the 
artistic director what he ought to do (better still, 
of course, do not appoint one at all). The vital 
demarcation between intendant and administrator 
is overgrown by the cult of the amateur run riot. 
The Carl Rosa Trust were doubly wrong, because 
no serious musician could deny that change was 
badly needed, and in any case, once an artistic 
director was appointed, it was not their business 
to question every day-to-day decision he took. 
Ironically, Procter-Gregg was an ill-chosen target 
for their pinprick, since he heard no fewer than 
thirty Carl Rosa performances before making a 
move to replace a single member of the company, 
and his knowledge of opera, acquired inside the 
theatre and in the most varied conditions (he once 
managed a season in the Coventry Street Lyons 
Corner House) is by native standards almost 
formidable. 

One of the most encouraging things is that 
‘Touring Opera, 1958’ is on cordial terms with its 
grander colleagues. In particular, the partnership 
proposed last year between Carl Rosa and Sadler's 
Wells, but never formalised, is to a great extent 
working. Sadler’s Wells are giving the compary 
generous hospitality, with offices in the building, 
rooms to hold auditions in, properties for borrow- 
ing, free technical advice. Covent Garden and the 
English Opera Group are also represented on its 
emergency committee. Are these the beginnings 
of foundations on which the rickety edifice of 
English opera administration might be rebuilt? 

Which brings us back to the Arts Council. The 
new Carl Rosa Trust which it will create must 
obviously consist of people who have at least a 
good general knowledge of their subject, who 
have no interest in jealously guarding every 
wrinkle of an antediluvian status quo, and who 
above all do not encroach on the prerogative of 
the artistic director. More than that, this is an 
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excellent moment to point out to the Treasury 
what a chance they have to rationalise the whole 
system. Of course, so long as the Treasury mind 
sees opera first and last as business and not as 
art, and mumbles away about ‘losing’ money, we 
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may not get very far. But money is not the only 
thing wanted. Perhaps the chief moral of the Carl 
Rosa crisis is that operatic boards should concen- 
trate on doing their own job well, not someone 
else’s badly. One hopes the lesson will be learnt. 


Be a Clown 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


@ Merry Andrew. (Empire.) 
» DANNY Kaye’s new film Merry 
} Andrew (director: Michael Kidd; 
. ‘U' certificate) has one comic point 
. to make: that the English and the 
Italians are very different kettles of 
fish. Like Mr. Forster's early 
Italian stories, it presses its point by bringing in 
Pan as a symbol of all the one people supposedly 
have and the others supposedly lack; and one has 
a sneaking feeling that Mr. Kaye has a sneaking 
feeling he is something of a Pan-figure himself, 
the face, hair, and general deportment being not 
too unsuitable, and a dreadfully embarrassing 
song he sings early on in the film, skipping about 
with some pipes, rather confirming the impression. 
Mr. Forster’s view of the English as stuffy old 
bores and the Italians as uninhibited charmers is 
put forward, too, by showing the English as 
schoolmasters and archeologists, digging with un- 
enlightened science for a statue of Pan they never 
find, and the Italians as carefree circus folk whose 
monkey Angelina (heavy symbolism somewhere) 
digs up the statue with all the intuitive art of the 
simple and unspoiled. The circus and the school- 
room, excitement and security, glamour and drab- 
ness, love and duty . . . the contrasts go on and 
on, with Mr. Kaye as a tender young schoolmaster 
tossed back and forth between the claims of the 
world he has grown up in and those of the world 
he stumbles across when he goes out looking for 
Pan. Whether you accept the rather unsubtle view 
of the two nations implied by all this or not, one 
small point remains to be settled: can you accept 
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Mr. Kaye as an Englishman, in fact as the English- 
man, the hero to be wooed out of his English 
reserve? 


I can't. Everything about him is un-English— 
voice, gestures, even behaviour. His singing 
sounds strangled by its efforts to disguise an 
accent, and someone should have told him that 
any schoolmaster in these parts who fondled the 
curly heads of his pupils quite as often (enough 
to raise giggles the time I saw the film) might not 
expect to keep his job for long. None of this is 
Mr. Kaye’s fault: it is the fault of that hard- 
dying notion that because they speak the same 
language British and American actors are inter- 
changeable. And his national phoniness is accent- 
uated by the Italians’ obvious genuineness: Pier 
Angeli as the pretty trapezist and Salvatore Bac- 
calloni as the circus owner, and five ferocious 
brothers in hideous pink satin vests, keep the old 
chestnut of Pan-Italy roasting nicely. What goes 
wrong (apart from a sentimental story by Paul 
Gallico, a flat script, and mostly second-rate 
songs) is the story's Englishness being embodied 
in an actor with just the wrong sort of air and 
spirit. No amount of red double-decker buses 
filled with jolly Cockneys singing, as Mr. Kaye's 
bike trundles along the lanes beside them, 

Everything is tickety-boo 
tickety-boo 
tickety-boo 
Everything is tickety-boo 
On such a dreamy 
peaches-and-creamy 
day 
(rhyming slang, you see) can really do much 
about it. Mr. Kaye is cast as just the two things 
he isn’t: (a) an Englishman, and (b) a clown. 

(a) is obvious, but (4), I suppose, is arguable. 
Yet Mr. Kaye seems to me, and this film confirms 
my old feeling, a performer, not a clown: a 
brilliant trickster, mimic, virtuoso—what you like 
—when it comes to fast, involved sketches but 
not, in the sense of Chaplin or Totd or Fernandel, 
a clown. Yet that is what he tries to be in this film, 
not just a revue performer, but a rounded per- 
sonality with which one can feel and sympathise 
and laugh. I find I can laugh at Mr. Kaye, but 
not with Mr. Kaye, and this, to me, seems his 
fundamental limitation as a comedian. He inspires 
respect for his art (not this time, but often), but 
not, I would say, affection for his person, and it is 
somehow characteristic that his bashfulness and 
gentleness and general maidenliness as Andrew 
seem not touching, but faintly, very faintly, 
shame-making. Perhaps he is just a little too old, 
a little too sophisticated, a little too arch for the 
part of the dim, good-hearted boy who gets his 
girl in the end; or perhaps just a bit too anxious 
(I was once or twice almost shudderingly re- 
minded of Pickles, by his smile) to show how 
good-hearted he is. 
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Television 


1958 


Forty-Ninth Network? 


By PETER 





HAVE we British or American 
television? Too often we seem to 
be the Forty-Ninth Network, and 
it would be wrong to shrug off the 
current growth of protests as 
simply another Beaverbrook-led 
attack on ITA. It is not even a 
question of whether the American programmes 
are good or bad. The case against their pre- 
dominance is quite simple and (to my mind) quite 
decisive: it is surely a mistake for a nation of 
independent character and traditions to ape the 
different and often alien mores of another. It is 
not anti-Americanism to feel that now, more than 
ever, we need to cultivate our own idiom and 
qualities. We condemn the Russians for re-writing 
history, obliterating a name here, altering or in- 
venting a legend there, yet it is a small start on the 
same road (minus, of course, the overtly propa- 
gandist intent) to condition our young to think— 
as in the end they may, from TV films—that 
Ivanhoe and Robin Hood are traditional Ameri- 
can heroes. Don't let us, one day, have Drake 
finishing his game of baseball first. The Indepen- 
dent Television Authority should control the TV 
traffic from North America, though probably one 
hopes in vain for this, the Authority’s main inter- 
ventions so far having been to ban productions 
of The Respectable Prostitute and The Waltz of 
the Toreadors. But, then, I suppose, this is in the 
great tradition of the Lord Chamberlain himself : 
the public must be protected against adult plays. 





Not that protests can bring quick results when 
heeded—films bought must be shown, pro- 
grammes planned must be produced. In BBC 
Variety, for example, Mr. Maschwitz is known to 
be sceptical of improving on Mr. Waldman’s 
legacy until nearly Christmas. Such rigidity is a 
particular fault of the BBC, whose constitutional 
weakness is its assumption that the artists exist 
for the purpose of the administration. Obviously 
last-minute changes are difficult, with schedules to 
be planned, scripts typed, technicians briefed, but 
note also that the administration’s way is to let 
the artist go to the wall in case of crisis. I happen 
to know how, in a recent unsuccessful BBC 
comedy series (for which in itself I hold no brief), 
a situation was allowed to develop whereby the 
principal performer, who had never written 
dialogue before, eventually had to write the scripts 
herself, and when, for the last programme, she 
attempted to heed criticism and alter the format, 
she was told that the show, however bad, must go 
on. (So much, incidentally, for the fatuity of con- 
structive criticism.) A comedy series—that hurdle 
over which Mai Zetterling and Leslie and Joan 
Randell are now sadly stumbling—needs the 
whole benefit of dry runs, ample film facilities, 
innumerable scriptwriters. Witness the successful 
Bilko series which, whether or not you like the 
brash Phil Silvers, is filmed, fast, utterly profes- 
sional. ‘Anyone can play tragedy,’ said David 
Garrick. ‘But comedy is a serious thing.’ 

One half-sympathises, therefore, with Sid 
Caesar, committed to fighting a rearguard action 
for his American reputation during the rest of the 
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summer, though here the broth has not been 
spoiled for lack of cooks. Mr. Caesar's Tuesday 
show makes few concessions to an English 
audience. (Go over to Channel 9 and who do you 
see? Another not-very-funny transatlantic comic 
introducing Summertime.) Caesar himself seems 
to me charm-less, almost face-less, without any 
of the star comic’s funny-in-himself quality, let 
alone the Falstaffian ability to be ‘the cause that 
wit is in other men.’ Here, it is true, the difficulty 
obtrudes of transplanted performances. When 
Caesar’s American telerecordings were first shown 
in Lime Grove, even senior executives smiled 
thinly, while the laughter of publicity men was 
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Se, si 
d at Television House. Yet the same sketches 
done fi have not had the same success. His 


mime in particular seems to me based on in- 
sufficiently close observation. In a recent car- 
driving sketch, every time Imogen Coca braked 
suddenly, she and Mr. Caesar rocked back. (Miss 
Coca I found a little more fun—quite as good as 
Joy Nichols.) But there seems a basic humourless- 
ness in the whole atmosphere of Caesar-worship. 


Random moments ... the moving, tight- 
lipped demeanour of Hussein lamenting his dead 
friend Feisal, and the Neanderthal jaw and Hitler- 
ite intonation of the new Iraqi Premier asking us 
to be friends . . . the wonderful ebony dignity of 
Paul Robeson, making the State Department look 
sillier in half an hour than Dulles has in years . . . 
an agog audience of children watching a variety 
show presented for some reason at Woburn Abbey 
under the inevitable auspices of His Grace the 
Gimmick of Bedford. 


The Portable Box 


By 


IN times of crisis, news by ear will 
always be our primary source of 
information; and the past three 
weeks have shown clearly how 
valuable the sound radio bulletins 
still are. (Apart from their relative 
immobility, there is that infuriat- 
ing warm-up time necessary for many TV sets.) 
The owners of the new miniature transistor radios 
were useful friends during the Middle East crisis, 
making me realise for the first time what an 
important development these smallest-ever port- 
ables are. 

I was lunching in a restaurant when the first 
reports from Baghdad were coming through. Just 
before the 1.30 news headlines, an American at 
the next table produced a small Zenith set from 
his jacket pocket and switched it on. It was no 
bigger than a box of 200 cigarettes, yet the repro- 
duction was perfect and the volume so great it 
had to be turned down. 

Several of these sets. of similar size, are now 
being made in this country. The transistor valves, 
by which they operate. were invented before the 
war, but it is only in the past two years that they 
have been developed in the field of miniature 
radios and deaf aids. 

The transistor is much less fragile than the old 
type of valve and needs considerably less electrical 
power. The smallest portables normally have five 
transistors and can be run for several months from 
two pen-sized torch batteries. Large-scale produc- 
tion has not been going on long enough to estimate 
the average life of a transistor in a portable radio, 
but a man in the trade tells me that it is believed 
to be considerably longer than that of the old 
valve and, in any case, replacement is cheaper. A 
new transistor costs around 12s. compared with 
approximately 21s. for a valve. 

Pye, once more, are leaders in the field and have 
already brought out a transistor three-speed 
record player, a car radio and two types of port- 
able. The player, which runs from five ordinary 
torch cells, costs 26 guineas; the car radio, which 
does not need a convertor and runs direct from 
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the car battery. 194 guineas. Pye, Kolster-Brands 
and Ekco each make what seem to me to be good, 
general-purpose sets, all measuring approximately 
7 X 9 X 34 inches. The Pye, at 234 guineas, has 
a 7 X 4-inch speaker: the 22-guinea Ekco, a 
5-inch speaker. The Pye, with gilt and green 
‘suedeen,’ loses marks for appearance and is not 
so well-designed as the box-type fabric-covered 
Ekco. The KB ‘Rhapsody, with 5-inch speaker 
and costing 23 guineas, has a very conventional 
plastic case. 

But the miniatures are obviously going to be 
the fashionable gimmick. The Pye pocket portable 
measures only 4+ X 7 X14 inches and costs 1I8 
guineas. Perdio Ltd. now make a miniature at 
13 guineas, and the German Telefunken model 
‘Akkord’ is on sale here at £28. None of these. | 
regret, is of the same standard as the American 
‘Zenith.’ It costs about 80 dollars, and I am told 
you can get it on the Continent. 

4 * 

One associates the firm of Porosan with fruit- 
bottling kit and kitchen foil. This enterprising 
concern have now brought out an ingenious new 
curtain rod which will fit across any space. It 
consists of a hollow:aluminium rod with a rubber 
cushion cap on one end. Into the rod goes a spring 
and then a second rod of a fraction sma'ler 
diameter than the first. This second rod also has 
a rubber cap on the exposed end. The result is a 
rod which, because of the spring, can be con- 
tracted or expanded to fit. The rubber suction 
caps hold it firmly enough to take the heaviest 
curtains or a row of coats. Used vertically, a row 
of the rods makes an effective room divider, and | 
have seen one used to hold plants as an upright 
from desk to ceiling. 

The rods cost 4s. 6d. for | ft. 6 in.-2 ft., and 
up to Ils. for 5-6 ft. They will be in the hardware 
stores next week 


Cyril Ray writes: 
At this time of the year, the problem is often 
to find a modest red wine that is really light- 
bodied. The weather is too warm for so full a 





wine as burgundy; the occasion may not be 
grand enough for a really fine claret, the dish 
such that a white wine would be mawkish. 

One answer is a vin rosé, chilled. The best is 
Tavel, which is becoming, to my mind, rather 
dear. The others vary, but are worth experi- 
menting with. Laytons, in Duke Street, 
Manchester Square, have a good little selection, 
from Spain and Portugal as well as from France, 
some at less than 7s. 6d., and as they sell wine 
by the glass in the wine bar, it is easy to make 
a choice. 

Beaujolais, drunk young, is much lighter than 
its neighbours from Burgundy. Here, too, quality 
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varies. Harveys have what I think is the best 
list in London of the rare, unblended Beaujolais, 
each with a commune name, such as Fleurie or 
Morgon, at between ten and thirteen shillings 
a bottle. 

The Italians chill their Valpolicella, from 
Lake Garda, treating it as a rosé. There is a 
good deal about, and I can recommend the one 
sold at about eight shillings at all the retail 
shops—among others—that stock the wines 
shipped by Gilbeys, such as Hunters in Berkeley 
Street, and the chain of Foster and Co.’s shops, 
in Victoria Street and a number of London 
suburbs. 


A Child Goes to Hospital 


By 


EDICINE, in the age of mechanism, took 

little account of the patient’s reaction to 
people (such as mother-in-law, the lodger or the 
doctor) or to events (such as admission to hos- 
pital, operation or pill-taking). Pills and mixtures 
in a bottle were thought to cause changes for the 
better (if there were any) by virtue of chemical 
action and that alone. If you were ill and had 
to be sent to hospital, you went, were treated 
and came out; it was as simple as that. The-emo- 
tional state of the ill person was not merely under- 
estimated—it was ignored. Now, in these rather 
more enlightened days, most doctors agree that 
to take a young child away from its parents and 
put it in a strange place among strange people for 
any length of time is a serious matter. It may 
have to be done if the child’s illness is such that 
it cannot be handled at home, but the decision 
is always a momentous one. 

The Professor of Child Health in the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield has reviewed the whole subject 
most admirably in a recent paper.* As he said, 
some people are apt to underestimate the effects 
of hospital admission on the young child. It 
would be very surprising indeed if small children 
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were not upset; in the first three to four years 
of life they are closely attached to their parents 
and at no time do they need the comforting love 
of mother and father more than when they are 
feeling poorly. Just because the child is quiet in 
the ward and behaves well the casual observer 
may judge that he is not unhappy. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Professor Illingworth 
describes a visit he made to an institution for 
illegitimate children in a foreign city. In a first- 
floor room there were twenty to thirty children, 
all under four, sitting on the floor like Madame 
Tussaud’s figures. They did not laugh, cry or 
talk. A french window opened out of the room, 
with a drop below. The visitor inquired whether 
this was not rather risky, and was told that no 
child had ever fallen out. ‘We doubted whether 
any child ever would. The effects of emotional 
deprivation were so gross that the children did 
not move.’ 

Now this is an extreme case, but it does remind 
us that the effects of ‘starvation’ of affection may 
be shown by silence and subdued behaviour, as 
well as by crying. At all ages there are some 
children who seem to be untouched by admission 
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to hospital; they settle at once and appear quité 
happy. In young children, however, this is quite 
exceptional, and Professor Illingworth outlines 
six types of emotional reaction, including failure 
of appetite and hence failure to gain weight. 

These factors were found to be important in 
determining the form and intensity of disturb- 
ance: (1) the age of the child: the younger he 
is the greater the risk; (2) length of stay in hos- 
pital: the shorter the better; (3) the parent-child 
relationship: the better this is and the more 
secure the child, the less likely is he to be upset; 
(4) the nature of the child’s experiences while in 
hospital; (5) the nature of the illness; (6) the per- 
sonality of the child; and (7) the preparation of 
the child for hospital and the attitude of his 
parents on discharge. Threats by the parent—for 
instance, that if he does not behave he will be 
left in hospital—are always bad; unwise remarks 
and promises can do a great deal of harm. 

We can, then, assume that having to go to hos- 
pital will always cause disturbance of some de- 
gree in the young child. How can this be kept 
down to the minimum? Firstly, don’t send the 
child in if it can be avoided. The more efficient 
the outpatient department the fewer children will 
be admitted to the wards. It should seldom be 
necessary to admit a child because of an infectious 
disease; the great majority can be safely nursed 
at home. The various divisions of the public- 
health services—health visitors and home helps, 
for example—are at the command of the family 
doctor. 

Preparation of the child for his stay in hos- 
pital is essential; too much of this can be as 
harmful as too little. Too much tall about 
doctors and operations will make the child unduly 
anxious; too brief a notice or no notice at all is 
asking for trouble. The manner of admission is 
important too; the mother should go up to the 
ward with her child and see him into bed, and 
his favourite teddy or toy or whatever is his ‘fetish 
object’ should, of course, go with him. My own 
daughter, at eight and a half, still needs her 
oldest friend (Goggy, a blue blanket with a 
hundred tails) at bed-time before she can sleep. 
The reassuring presence of a Goggy-type of 
possession is even more vital when a child is 
ill and away from home. 

Finally, all children’s hospitals and wards 
should allow daily visiting. Arguments against 
this have their origin in failure to comprehend 
what is going on inside the child. If he has cause 
to feel let down and deserted by his parents when 
he needs them most, of course he will feel dis- 
appointed and resentful. It is true that the 
younger child will almost always cry when his 
parents depart, but the crying spell seldom lasts 
long; it is far better that he should, so long as 
he knows that they will come again next day. 

In conclusion, to use Illingworth’s words, the 
child who stands at the end of his bed with his 
nappie half-down his legs and his nose running, 
screaming all day long, is not a naughty, spoiled 
child, but a normal one; the subdued two-year- 
old who lies in bed without a murmur, when at 
home he would be noisy and boisterous, is not 
being ‘good’; he is being emotionally starved 
and needs all the care and affection his attend- 
ants can give. 





* Lancet, July 26, 1958. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sin,—Before the war it was well understood that a 
base for an Armoured Division was a vital necessity 
to protect our interests in the Middle East. It had two 
tasks: 

(1) to deal with the threat to the Suez Canal from 
Fascist Italy; 

(2) to provide a striking force to support the Arab 
and Persian monarchies in case of trouble, while 
they continued to bring law, order and economic 
development to their lands. 

This latter consideration was even more vital in 
post-war conditions, since more and more of our 
military and civilian economy relied for motive power 
on Middle East oil. 

When the Socialist Government removed the 
Armoured Division from Abbassia, near Cairo, after 
the war, it gave a great opportunity for the Russian 
Embassy, which we had so foolishly forced on King 
Farouk in 1952, not only to organise the overthrow of 
Cairo’s Western government, but stir up all the primi- 
tive peoples of the Middle East on the bogus cry 
of Arab Nationalism. 

If poor Mr. Ernest Bevin’s plan to make Palestine 
our alternative base had been successful, all might 
not have been lost. Unfortunately, as your excellent 
article so rightly says, we were manceuvred by the 
financial power of America into appearing to support 
the invasion of the Arab countries of Palestine with 
millions of Jewish refugees. We had done enough 
harm before the war in using British troops to estab- 
lish settlers on the old Turkish lands in many parts of 
Palestine, thus depriving the Arab working people of 
their normal source of livelihood. On the other hand, 
having gone so far, the least that we could have done 
was to establish Israel with fixed boundaries. This 
would have limited the damage of twenty years’ 
implementation of the Balfour Declaration. The 
presence of an Armoured Division in either Palestine 
or Transjordan, supporting British officers guiding the 
small armies of the Arab kings, would have brought 
stability to that unbalanced part of the world. Oil 
revenues wisely used would have had the opportunity 
of continuing the development of these lands, and 
last, but by no means least, the foundations on which 
our economy at home depends today safeguarded. 


All these considerations were thrown away by those 
who ignorantly cry Progress, but are leading the world 
back to the chaos of primitive man, made doubly 
more horrible by modern ingenuity. 

The Arab armies, with the honourable exception of 
the British-trained Arab Legion, were easily defeated 
by the Jews in war. They were proved of absolutely no 
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military value at all. owing to their low standard of 
officers. This should be quite easily understood, since 
the Turks had provided most of the leadership up till 
1920. It was criminal to think that the unfortunate 
Arab princes could be able to survive, or even keep 
internal order, if their armies were expanded, and 
British officers removed, when none other than those 
with bandit traditions were available to take their 
place. 

Those of us who know the Middle East perman- 
ently criticised the provisions of the Baghdad Pact, 
which stuffed these countries with arms which they 
had no officer corps to control. 

It is hard to see what can be done to salvage our 
position. Mr. Macmillan wants every congratulation 
in bringing troops to Jordan. | am only too sad that 
when Nuri es-Said came to London so recently, inter- 
vention in the Lebanon could not have taken place 
then, and armoured cars sent straight to Habbaniya. 

We should also take steps to strengthen our position 
in Libya, and that will certainly not be accomplished 
if we are too hasty with our amalgamation of British 
cavalry regiments. These cannot be replaced by send- 
ing arms to native units. whose potential officer tradi- 
tions are murder and robbery rather than honour and 
sacrifice.—Y ours faithfully, 

JAMES FRIEND 
Late | 1th Hussars. 
Middle East 1936-43. 


Charnes Hall, Nr. Eccleshall, Stafford 


[Major Friend is the present prospective Conserva- 
tive candidate for Bournemouth East. chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Nigel Nicolson, MP. whose anti-Suez line 
proved unacceptable to the local party leaders. But 
while we are glad to give Major Friend room to reveal 
the nature of his opinions on the Middle East, we must 
point out that the ‘excellent article’ he praises did net 
(and, we hope, could not) appear in these pages.— 
Editor, Spectator.} 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 


Sir,—Certainly, as your correspondent Bishop Kerr 
says, ‘there is no need to multiply authorities,’ for 
he has quoted none, and multiplying nought is an 
unsatisfying operation. 

There is only one Authority for Christians in the 
matter of divorce and remarriage: Christ himself. 
The Christian law of marriage does not stand or fall 
on the issue of whether marriage is or is not a 
sacrament, but on the words of our Lord as reported 
in the Gospel. 

The so-called Matthean exception, ‘except it be 
for fornication,’ does not appear in the parallel 
passage in St. Mark, whose Gospel is almost univer- 
sally held to be the more primitive, and even in 
the Matthean passage there is no exception to the 
clause, ‘whoso marrieth her which is put away doth 
commit adultery.” Moreover, it is held by reputable 
scholars that the fornication here mentioned as the 
only ground for ‘putting away’ a wife refers to 
that sin committed during the period of betrothal, 
and an illustration of this is to be found in the story 
of Joseph, who was ‘minded to put away’ his espoused 
wife Mary (before actual marriage) because he sus- 
pected her of being with child by another man. 
The proper word for carnal intercourse with another 
after marriage would be adultery, not fornication, 
and when one remembers that our Lord extended 
the sin of adultery to include ‘looking on a woman 
to lust after her,’ it seems unlikely that he allowed 
adultery as a ground for divorce. What marriage 
would be: safe by that standard? Or does Bishop 
Kerr number this among the sayings of our Lord 
which are not to be taken literally? 

Of course our Lord did not give us a code of 
laws: He came to fulfil the Law. He did. however, 
give us some commandments and made the keeping 
of them the test of our love for Him. 

As for ‘ideals and principles,” your correspondent 
seems to think that the former are unattainable 
and that the latter may be compromised if they are 
not convenient. This is to repudiate the Grace of 
God, by which alone Christians can live the super- 
natural life which our Lord died to give us.—Yours 
faithfully, NICOLAS GRAHAM, CR 


Hostel of the Resurrection, Springfield Mount, 
Leeds, 2 


NAVAL NOMENCLATURE 


Sir,—The amendment of naval titles and ratings is 
occupying the attention of the Admiralty; the altera- 
tions are said to be in the cause of brevity and 
clarity. I hear that the archaic and old-fashioned 
Officer of the Watch ‘briefly, OOW) is to be changed 
to Period Progress and Procedure Organiser and 
Overseer (PPPOO for short} 

The case of the Leading Signalman is considered 
serious enough to be the subject of questions even 
in the House of Lords. It has been officially stated 
that a change has been made to reflect more clearly 
his duties. so he is to be known in future as the 
Leading Tactical Communication Operator. This 
seems to denote that his function will be restricted to 
tactics and manceuvres and things of that sort. Who, 
then, will handle the ord!nary message, such as, ‘What 
about a round of golf this afternoon Saturday,’ from 
the captain of one ship to another? Presumably, 
instead of resorting to the clumsy and complicated 
semaphore and morse of ovr forefathers, which the 
old leading signalman would have used, a much 
simpler and more efficient means will be employed 
by transmitting the message by aerial teleprinter or 
placing it in a pneumatic cylinder or cartridge pro- 
pelled to the receiving ship by jet or rocket.—Yours 
faithfully, H. P. MEAD 
London, SE3 


THE SCOTTISH TRADITION 

Sir,—In his recent review of Dr. Wittig’s book, Mr. 
Karl Miller criticises him for not making more of 
David Hume, and for omitting to deal properly with 
the attempt made in late eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Scottish literature ‘to criticise the puritan 
ideal and get it proscribed.’ In ‘the divided world 
in which Scott was to write, Mr. Miller goes on, 
‘there was none of that unitary Scottishness of Mr. 
Wittig’s but a real and aching split. . . . Mr. Wittig’s 
book .. leaves out the conflict between sectarian 
feeling and this literature of kindness and optimism, 
and thus deprives the tradition of some of its finest 
features.” Mr. Miller is entitled to his own opinions 
about the Scottish Renaissance, but may we briefly 
answer these criticisms on Dr. Wittig’s behalf? 

Dr. Wittig is less concerned with literature in Scot- 
land than with specifically Scottish literature. And 
since Hume and the rest of the ‘North Britons’ were 
scarcely acquainted with past Scottish literature, 
and had deliberately turned their backs on it, Dr. 
Wittig devotes less attention to them than to such 
writers as Allan Ramsay, Fergusson and Burns. 

On pp. 211-12, Dr. Wittig treats Burns's ‘attack on 
the intellectual arrogance, complacent ignorance and 
bigoted self-righteousness of the Auld Lichts’ as part 
of a general revolt against the ‘unusually oppressive 
ecclesiastical organisation’ which ‘presbytery-ridden 
Scotland’ shares with ‘priest-ridden Ireland’ and 
‘chapel-ridden Wales.” And on pp. 221-2, he ex- 
pressly says that Scott's ‘own religious outlook pre- 
vented him from doing justice to the Covenanters. 
. . . Scott mistrusted the missionary spirit... . If 
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THE FACTIOUS PEERS 

The proceedings in the House of Peers, during the 
present session. have tended to sink the Aristocracy 
still lower in public estimation. The two parties 
resemble the East Indian brawlers, who will spend 
whole weeks in violent upbraidings, but take especial 
care never to come to blows. The Whigs, however, 
after all their misdeeds. stand decidedly better with 
the nation than their factious opponents. The former 
are believed to be well-intentioned, though timid; the 
latter, faithless and malevolent to popular freedom. 
Into these two great classes are the Peers divided. 
How is it possible that they should be held in respect 
by their fellow subjects? It was the penetrating 
Machiavelli who remarked, that an aristocracy never 
long survived the contempt of the people. The institu- 
tion becomes at the same time detestabile et caducum. 
Unless the House of Peers is reformed, it needs no 
prophet to foresee that it will speedily be numbered 
among the things that have been. 
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he had any mission of his own, it was to reconcile 
... Scots and English, Lowland and Highland. 
Scott grew up in Hume’s Edinburgh, and its en- 
lightened atmosphere is reflected in . . . his habitual 
emphasis on common sense, his mistrust of en- 
thusiasm, his gentlemanly reticence, his impartial 
preference for the middle course, his desire to benefit 
society, not by revealing the good, but rather by 
showing how it may be reached.’ 

Mr. Miller seems to have overlooked these 
passages.—Yours faithfully, | OLIVER AND BOYD LTD. 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh, 1 

{Karl Miller writes: ‘Messrs. Oliver and Boyd’s 
distinction between “literature in Scotland” and 
“specifically Scottish literature” is just what I found 
unsatisfactory in Dr. Wittig’s book. It did not seem 
up to carrying all that weight, nor did it authorise 
the omissions I had in mind. Hume, Lockhart and the 
Edinburgh Review were no less Scottish because they 
were interested in France and England, and un- 
interested in the earlier body of literature in Scots. 
Dr. Wittig’s idea of Scottishness seemed narrow and 
inadequate to me, depending too closely on-metres and 
forms and the use of particular vocabularies. If a 
book. is called The Scottish Tradition in Literature 
it should not appear to make light of some of the 
finest work produced in Scottish environments. And 
if Dr. Wittig was entirely concerned with a special 
emphasis within the tradition, he should have kept 
this consistently clear. He should have shown that he 
knew what was being displaced. 

‘Or so I thought. I would not suggest that Dr. Wittig 
‘was unaware of the well-known hostility to Calvinism 
on the part of Burns and Scott. And I did not over- 
look the passages quoted by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd. 
They also mention my opinions about the Scottish 
Renaissance. I was brought up, in fact, to have the 
greatest admiration for its best writers.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


TRAVEL BY NIGHT 


Sir,—The article on ‘Travel by Night,’ by Leslie 
Adrian, which appeared in your issue of July 11, 
recalls a journey made by my wife, her cousin and 
myself in a stock-type Vauxhall Velox in March, 
1953. We left Wassenaar, just north of The Hague, 
at 4 p.m., stopped for an hour for dinner outside 
Cologne, had breakfast at Bludenz in the Vorarlberg, 
and, reaching Lech-am-Arlberg at about 10.30 a.m., 
were able to enjoy two hours’ ski-ing before lunch. 
The total distance, travelling via Arnhem, Duisburg, 
Karlsruhe, Ulm and Lindau, was just under 600 miles, 
and the time taken was eighteen and a half hours, 
including stops for meals and two frontier crossings. 
The fast driving conditions in Holland and on the 
autobahn between Duisburg and Ulm were to some 
extent offset by the strictly moderate condition of the 
road between the Dutch frontier and Duisburg, by icy 
stretches south of Ulm and finally by snow on the 
approaches to the Arlberg pass and on the Flexner 
pass. 

During the night—that is to say, between Cologne 
and Lindau—we adopted a two-hour shift system. 
After his two-hour stint at the wheel, the driver spent 
the next shift on the front seat, keeping his successor 
awake, and then had two hours asleep in the back 
of the car. We also insisted on a ten-minute break 
at the end of every shift. 
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I realise that this journey was nothing spectacular, 
and was indeed positively commonplace by rally 
standards. Nevertheless, it may provide a convenient 
peg on which other non-rally drivers may hang 
accounts of bigger and better night journeys.—Yours 
faithfully, P. R. OLIVER 


Apartado 1069, Havana, Cuba 


DOCTORS AND ADVICE 


Sir,—The feature ‘A Doctor’s Journal’ is always in- 
teresting, sometimes on account of its dogmatic 
myopia. For instance, Miles Howard says, ‘In some 
doctors, at any rate, the “irresistible impulse” 
prompts them to advise patients on other things not 
properly in the doctor’s province: advice on getting 
married, or not getting married, or having a baby. 
. . ” What would be Miles Howard’s solution for 
the problem of a woman, daughter of a hemophilic 
father, who asks for advice about having: children, 
because she fears that her sons will be hemophilics? 
Is she to be given an elementary textbook of genetics 
and left to her own intelligence? This might not 
be a bad plan except that-the doctor might be misled 
into offering the advice that she should practise 
contraception until she had made up her mind. 

‘Sometimes the intervention is for the best, but 
often it is not, for the good reason that the uncon- 
scious motive for action arises from unresolved 
tensions in the adviser, who is really seeking to solve 
his own problems vicariously, so to say, by arrang- 
ing other people’s lives.’ It is odd, on this hypothesis, 
that the most persistent advisers (and those whose 
advice is most frequently sought) are elderly prac- 
titioners. Is it to be assumed that these are the 
doctors who ‘feel blocked in the advancement of 
their aims’. . . ?—Yours faithfully, 

A. PINEY 

152 Harley Street, W1 


SOLVING THE SCHOOLS’ PROBLEM 


Sir,—I write as both a ratepayer and a father of 
teenagers to know what support your readers would 
give to the following proposal. 

Since it has been amply proved in Germany, Scan- 
dinavia and elsewhere that children are educationally 
no worse off for not beginning their schooling before 
the age of seven, why do we not, at a time of acute 
nation-wide shortage of both teachers and school 
accommodation, do the same and cease to compel 
children into school at the age of five—and for a 
full day at that? By this change of ideas we could, 
by releasing staffs and space, reduce the size of 
classes and thus, among other benefits, raise at an 
increasing rate the proportion of children reaching 
the age of fourteen equipped to profit from a further 
year at school. 

If the case for compulsorily taking the youngest 
children off their mothers’ hands in the daytime is 
to enable those mothers to work, then the cost of 
this should, I submit, be borne where it belongs 
and not be thrust upon those parents’ fellow- 
ratepayers.—Y ours faithfully, 

KENNETH R. MIDDLETON 
13 Dean Park Crescent, Edinburgh, 4 
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TAPER 


Sir,—Generally I yield to none in my admiration 
for Taper’s column. I share many of his prejudices, 
including: a profound distaste for Marshal Big- 
Mouth Wilson. I have only occasionally wondered 
at the choice of his nom de plume (readers of 
Coningsby will recall that Taper and his chum, Tad- 
pole, were not regarded by their creator, Disraeli, 
as the highest form of political life). Like many others 
of his readers I have been only mildly irked (the 
victim not at all) by his flouts and jeers at the 
Foreign Secretary. 

“Hoylake Urban District Council’ was quite a good 
joke, though perhaps staling a little with repetition. 
Indeed, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd made an amusing com- 
ment on it when a somewhat pompous portrait of him 
in oils was presented to that august body. Still, the 
vendetta has been there and plain to see. 

Last Wednesday friends who were in the House, 
Members of Parliament, a member of the Socialist 
Shadow Cabinet and journalists all assured me that 
the Foreign Secretary had made a first-class speech. 
The News Chronicle, politically no admirer of Mr. 
Lloyd’s, wrote: “The Foreign Secretary held the 
House as he has not done before’ . . . ‘The Foreign 
Secretary argued forcibly’. . . The Daily Telegraph 
Parliamentary sketch writer wrote: ‘Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, the Foreign Secretary, again demonstrated a 
new confidence and a new command of the House’ 
... ‘Mr. Lloyd slapped his brief together and sat 
down, He well deserved the cheers which greeted 
this frank and competent statement’. . . And (in a 
leader) ‘The Foreign Secretary’s powerful speech’ 
. . . The Daily Mail referred to ‘Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
who made a remarkable 22-minute speech’. . . The 
Times commented: “The theme which the Foreign 
Secretary drove home with a sort of contained com- 
pulsive force, his words rattling out with a speed 
matching the urgency of his conviction’... ‘Mr. 
Lloyd had given a steely content of conviction to 
his assertion on the Lebanon affair’. . . The Express, 
by no means a lover of the Foreign Secretary, said 
that he ‘received the biggest shower of applause that 
has ever fallen on the shoulders of the man who was 
loyal and faithful to Sir Anthony Eden’s incursion 
into Port Said. He is an unemotional man. He speaks 
like a Blue-book. But for once he aroused enormous 
enthusiasm in defending the Government’s approval 
of America’s landing’ . . . ‘Then he announced his 
flight to Washington to discuss the situation with 
Mr. Dulles. The House gave him a great cheer on 
his way.’ 

It was with interest, therefore, I turned to Taper’s 
column to see what he would have to say. Would he 
ignore Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s speech? Would he, I 
wondered, even make amende honorable? After a 
charming and elegantly worded description of state- 
ments by the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary on Tuesday (‘For when the organ-grinder had 
finished, the monkey had a tune of its own to play. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd rose to report on the Middle East 
situation’ . . .) and Taper’s ex cathedra statement that 
‘Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s twisting really will not do this 
time,’ we come to the description of Wednesday's 
debate. Speaking of the Foreign Secretary, Taper 
says, ‘He was almost as bad as usual, but his normal 
note of unnecessary and whining aggressiveness, that 
puts up the back of virtually everybody listening, was 
for once absent.’ 

Of course, Hoylake could not be left alone. “When 
the cries of “What does that mean?” grew hard 
to bear, he snapped, with all the old nastiness flowing 
through his voice. “It means just what it says”’— 
which is what they say up in Hoylake, presumably, 
for “I haven’t the faintest idea.”’ The Times may 
have detected ‘a contained compulsive force’ in the 
Foreign Secretary’s speech, but Taper can only com- 
ment, ‘Mr. Lloyd bumbled on.’ 

Sir, we are all entitled to our private hates, but this 
sort of trashy misrepresentation is going a bit too 
far. In my early youth in Fleet Street ‘political 
commentators’ were few and far between. There were, 
however, a number of excellent political reporters. 
I should hate to feel that Taper’s unfairness to the 
Foreign Secretary should lead me to regard Marshal 
Big-Mouth with sneaking sympathy!—Yours faith- 
fully, E. D. O'BRIEN 


10 St. James's Place, SW1 
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The Sovereign State 


By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


OLITICAL theory, we are commonly taught, is 
P: continuous stream of thought, reaching 
back through converging channels to Greek 
antiquity. In the end, whether he knows it or not. 
every one of us is born a little Platonist or a little 
Aristotelian. Today we are beginning to realise 
that there is something artificial and unsatisfactory 
about this view. It stresses a surface continuity 
at the expense of the disparity of facts and the in- 
compatibility of conditioning environments. How 
profitable is it to talk about political thought 
and political theory in the Middle Ages* when 
the very word ‘state, which is central to all our 
conceptions, was still unknown? Writers have got 
round the inherent difficulties by treating 
Aristotle’s polis as a generic term, which can be 
expanded or contracted at will, and if necessary 
made commensurate with the European national 
state of the nineteenth century; but it is a highly 
dubious procedure. The Greek ‘city-state’ was 
sui generis; even its nearest parallel in more 
modern times, the city-state of medizval Italy, 
was structurally and constitutionally dissimilar. 

In medieval times, as Sir Maurice Powicke has 
pointed out, the word ‘state’ was ‘never used in 
our sense of the word, as a geographical and 
political entity.” Even as late as the time of 
Machiavelli stato meant no more than the prince 
himself and his immediate entourage. Only when 
this ‘state within a state’ had expanded until the 
tuling power had established its authority over 
the ‘states’ of other classes and persons within a 
fixed territorial boundary, was the modern State 
born: and this process is usually placed in the age 
of the Enlightenment. Nor is the other cardinal 
conception of ‘sovereignty,’ conceived by Bodin 
in the confusion of the French wars of religion, 
substantially older. In the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648) it was still necessary to paraphrase it by 
the colourless word superioritas, and we have 
only to think of the way King Henry VIII of 
England fell back upon the notion of imperium 
to achieve his ends, to see how stumbling the 
aporoach to a consistent idea of sovereignty was. 

But the approach, of course, was made and 
medieval political theory can be interpreted as the 
story of the steps by which it was done. It could 
not have occurred, as Mr. Morrall perceives, with- 
out a preceding ‘economic renaissance.’ But the 
decisive facts were the revival of Roman Law and 
the rediscovery of Aristotle in the twelfth century. 
It was the peculiar (and accidental) service of 
Islamic civilisation, with its great centres of learn- 
ing in Moslem Spain, to restore to the West the 
long-forgotten categories of Aristotelian thought. 
Avicenna, the subject of Dr. Afnan’s sympathetic 
biography,t and Averroes, the greatest of 





* POLITICAL THOUGHT IN MEDIEVAL TIMES. By 
John B. Morrall. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 
* AVICENNA. His LiFE AND Work. By Soheil M. 
Afnan. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 
tHE KInG’s Two Bopirs 


A Strepy IN “frorrrer 
% ‘itcaL TuHeoLtocy. By Ernst H. Kantorowicz. 
(Princeton U.P.; London: O.U.P., 80s.) 


Aristotelian commentators, threw a new ferment 
into Western political speculation. Both men, 
curiously, were more influential in the West than 
in the Moslem world. Avicenna, who came into 
conflict with Islamic orthodoxy, was ‘never a 
popular figure’ in the Orient although, like St. 
Thomas in the West, he tried ‘to harmonise reason 
with revelation’ and strike a balance between 
philosophy and_ religion. Averroes, more 
thorough-going in his Aristotelianism, was a con- 
troversial figure in both worlds; but Averroism, 
although (in Dr. Afnan’s words) ‘the chief intel- 
lectual heresy of the thirteenth century, started 
a chain of reactions in Western thought which 
condemnation could not halt. It was one of the 
most powerful forces provoking new ideas and 
radical thinking about the State. 


Even earlier there had been significant changes 
in outlook. First, the shift from personal to ter- 
ritorial rule, the process by which the King 
became rex Anglie instead of rex Anglorumni. 
Then, the distinction between the King’s two 
capacities or ‘two bodies, about which Professor 
Kantorowicz has written with such a wealth of 
learning{—the distinction between ‘the individual 
King’ and ‘his immortal dignity’ which was a 
necessary makeshift so long as men could not 
conceive of the State in the abstract. These, how- 
ever, were straws in the wind, indicative rather 
than compelling. What was decisive was the con- 
ception, stemming from Aristotle and his Arab 
commentators, of political society as ‘natural,’ not 
merely a remedy for sin. Now for the first time 
(in Mr. Morrall’s words) people in Europe came 
‘face to face with the possibility that political 
society was of value in its own right.’ Now they 
began to see that ‘the secular community’ had ‘a 
clear field of autonomy. For Dante kingship, 
which had so long been sanctified as a sacred 
office, became (in Professor Kantorowicz’s phrase) 


. ‘man-centred.” With Marsilius of Padua, a few 


years later, we meet ‘a down-to-earth concentra- 
tion on political life dictated by the material 
human conditions of economics, biology and 
psychology.’ From this moment the way was pre- 
pared for the separation of ethics and politics— 
for the idea that the State had its own rules and 
raison d’étre, different from and often conflicting 
with the rules of ordinary morality—and we are 
standing on the threshold of the self-sufficient, 
self-embracing State of modern times. 


Today most of us follow this process with feel- 
ings akin to those of the rabbit terrified by a 
ferret. The conception of the sovereign State, 
which we have seen arising step by step in the latter 
Middle Ages, stirs in us the same sort of revulsion 
as we feel at the thought of ‘economic man’; its 
realisation seems a perversion, and attempts in 
our lifetime to embody it in practice a calamity. 
Was there a wrong turning, we ask ourselves, and 
when? And so we go back again to the Middle 
Ages !ac''-> sot for premonitions of modern 
practice, but for signs of something beiter. 
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Nevertheless it is hard, despite all that has been 
written, to find anything which we can call politi- 
cal thought in medieval times, unless we use the 
words in a purely metaphorical sense. Because the 
conception of the State, as we know it, was alien 
to the Middle Ages, most writers have sought the 
key to medizval thinking in its antithesis, a univer- 
sal Christian commonwealth. For Mr. Morrall, 
also, this notion. its ‘rise, development and col- 
lapse,’ is ‘the fundamental medizval political 
idea.’ But while no one would deny the part played 
by the ideal of a Christian commonwealth in 
medieval thought, we may well query whether it 
was a political ideal. If, by ‘commonwealth’ we 
mean (in Mr. Morrall’s words) a sense of ‘divinely 
inspired and commonly shared spiritual fellow- 
ship, then we may reply that it was something 
which not only cut across but transcended the 
boundaries of States. If. on the other hand. the 
description of medizval society as ‘a Christian 
commonwealth’ has any practical political annli- 
cation—if, in other words, it was meant to be a 
political society—then we are justified in asking 
for a closer definition of its character and extent. 
Did England, for example, ever admit to belong- 
ing to a larger society. in a political sense? It was 
part of Christendom, of course; but as a kingdom, 
or political unit, it recognised no superior. 


This question is important because it necessarily 
affects our whole conception of the medieval 
contribution to political thought. Much that is 
commonly treated as political, including not only 
the conception of transcendental unity but also 
the problem of authority and obligation, was seen 
by medieval men as religious; and precisely be- 
cause he is aware of this, because he writes in 
terms of ‘political theology, of liturgy and 
iconography, of rites and symbols, Professor’ 
Kantorowicz is in some ways nearer to medizval 
reality than Mr. Morrall. Many of the notions 
with which he deals appear (as he says) ‘hazy and 
ambiguous today’; but that is because the main- 
springs of medieval thinking about the forms of 
human association cannot be caught in modern 
categories. Paradoxically, what is valuable about 
medieval thinking—until the ferment of Aristo- 
telianism undermined its basic assumptions—is 
that it is not political; it retains its relevance 
precisely because it does not revolve round the 
State. From the Middle Ages, as perhaps from no 
other period of history, we can learn that the State 
is not the sole or highest form of social com- 
munity, and therefore that values derived from 
the State are only relative values. 


Two fundamental notions stand out. One was 
that the State was a ‘community of communities,’ 
all endowed with inherent rights, not a Leviathan 
devouring them. Since the central government was 
only gradually superimposed on other more 
fundamental associations, it had no right to 
abrogate their functions. The other was the belief 
that power was not an end in itself. Acquired by 
force and fraud, it could only be justified if it 
was used for superior moral purposes, since these 
alone raised political communities ‘above their 
original title-deeds of brigandage and usurpation.” 
Such beliefs are not so much political ideas as 
basic postulates which set the limits of political 
thinking. But today, when the national States of 
classical political thought are crumbling before 
our eyes, and everyone can see the hollowness of 
their pretensions, their relevance is plain. We can- 
not, of course, go back, and no one would advo- 
cate nostalgic, romantic medizvalism as a cure for 
modern ills; but precisely because the Middle 
Ages did not share the political illusions from 
whose aftermath our generation is sufer's* “Sir 
experience can indicate the limits within which 
sanity must operate. 
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Head of Protocol 


Quai d’Orsay (1945-1951). By Jacques Dumaine. 
Preface by Frangois Mauriac. (Chapman and 
Hall, 30s.) 


RATHER too much has been made, since this book 


| appeared in France some years ago, of Dumaine’s 


| 


shrewdness and of his grandstand view of French 
post-war history. In reality he does not seem to 
have been much shrewder than a Head of Proto- 
col needs to be, which is not very shrewd, and 
a grandstand is not a particularly good place 


| from which to view history. Presentations of 


credentials, visits of Heads of States, official din- 
ners: on these occasions the efficiency of the 
Head of Protocol undoes the diarist, for unless 
something goes wrong, shaking the inhuman 


| masks of ceremony, there is little of interest to 
| record. Dumaine was a notoriously successful 


Head. The reader must regret this fact all the more 


| because the diarist Dumaine has a particularly 





good eye for a social fiasco. One of the best pas- 
sages in the book deals with a statesman in whom 
he discerned ‘a spurious charm coupled with a 
natural distinction of manner’—Pandit Nehru in 
Paris in 1951: 

M. Pleven and M. Schuman were both at the 
airport to meet him. In my opinion this was one 
Minister too many and our courtesy was being 
overdone. I had only expected M. Schuman. M. 
Pleven went even further and proclaimed that 
he had adjourned a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers in order to be free to welcome his 
Indian colleague. Nehru evidently considered 
this cheap flattery and took umbrage. Everything 
in fact rang false from the very start: our words, 
our smiles and our retinue on the one side, the 
tight lips, beige overcoat and floral garland of 
the Pandit on the other. He was hurried and curt 
when he took leave of our Ministers, whom he 
did not invite into the Embassy when the proces- 
sion dropped him there. 

That is Dumaine at his best. Dumaine is at his 
worst when he gives us the inside story of great 
political events: ‘The British proposal will 
probably be supported by the Americans but 
could not be forced on the Soviets without the 
agreement of the French . . .’ (1945). His political 
ideas were roughly those of the concierge, or 
France-Soir. And he even suffered from that tic 
which makes so many Frenchmen unable not to 
compare M. Guy Mollet with Robespierre because 
both came from Arras. But he could enjoy being 
Head of Protocol, without becoming pompous or 
losing the sense of a good anecdote, like that 
of old President Hindenburg talking to a French 
envoy about a visit to Normandy: ‘Man miisste 
mehrmals nach Frankreich gehen mit allen diesen 
Kriegen.’ Some of his stories, of course, have 
acquired a heightened interest because of subse- 
quent events. General de Gaulle’s opinion that 
‘Maurras was so much in the right that it drove 
him mad,’ and Malraux’s opinion that ‘the most 
suitable end’ for General de Gaulle ‘would be a 
fine assassination’ have their interest. for 
students of political romanticism. Dumaine dis- 
liked the General but stood rather in awe of him, 
and does not attempt a full-length portrait: his pas- 
sing comments on him are below the level, not 
only of Saint-Simon, but also of Lytton Strachey, 
who was once Dumaine’s favourite English writer 
(superseded, oddly enough, by Virginia Woolf). 

Quai d’Orsay is a pleasant anthology of gossip 
and anecdote, and little more. Its reference to 
political history is very small; most of the stories 
with any political bearing are second-hand and 
even Dumaine’s direct powers of observation are 
open to some question. In one entry he records 
the visit to Paris of the President of Ireland in 
May, 1950, and that the President ‘was visibly 
moved when he saw the Irish flag with the sham- 
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rock flying above the Elysée porch.’ No wonder 
the President was visibly moved: the Irish flag 
has no shamrock. 

The translation, which tends to be brash and 
jaunty, and is quite often plain wrong, breaks 
in on the urbane tone which is one of the charms 
of the original. DONAT O'DONNELL 


Painted Cave 


The Cave of Rouffignac. By Louis-René Nougier 
and Romain Robert. (Newnes, 36s.) 
A FULL account of Rouffignac and La Guerre des 
Mammouths has been eagerly awaited by the 
English-reading public since the announcement in 
late July, 1956, of the discovery in the Dordogne 
of a cave full of paintings and engravings 
equalling Lascaux and Altamira. This discovery 
was reported by Professor Nougier of the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse and M. Romain Robert of 
Tarascon-en-Ariége, and the intrinsic excitement 
of their news was brought to fever pitch in the 
following months when a number of. local 
archeologists and speleologists in the Dordogne 
declared the discoveries to be false, and the paint- 
ings and engravings to be forgeries done by the 
Maquisards and by cavers in the post-war years. 
This book, the translation of a French book which 
appeared last year, is their account of the dis- 
covery and the controversy about a cave variously 
known as Rouffignac, Miremont, the Cro de 
Grandville, or the Cro du Cluzeau. I say ‘their 
account’ advisedly because so much of the book 
is written apparently in the first person of Profes- 
sor Nougier, yet elsewhere Nougier appears in the 
third person. To this confusion of authorship is 
added the fact of a poor translation, but neither 
confused authorship nor poor translation can be 
more than partly responsible for a book whose 
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Peace in Piccadilly 
The Story of Albany- 
SHEILA BIRKENHEAD 


RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times):— 
“T have enjoyed the book so much... it 
brings me into company of which I never 
tire.” 


SIR HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) :— 

“It is exhilarating to read about the eccentric 
or scholarly men who in the past nursed their 
ambitions, indulged their vices and founded 
their fame in these sequested and gentle 
precincts.” 
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JOHN CONNELL (Evening News):— 

“Full of splendid ancedotes . . . a warm, 
vivacious, fascinating book this, to which I 
know I shall return with delight again and 
again.” 


Time and Tide :— 

“The fruit of long research, a fact which 
appears from its richness of texture rather 
than from any wearisome burden of 
learning.” 


Evening Standard :— 
“She has penetrated that reticent exterior 
to uncover a highly entertaining story.” 


Sphere :— 

“She has brought a natural grace of expres- 
sion to this very entertaining record . . . she 
has almost magically evoked the people for 
whose portraits. Albany was the elegan 
frame.” Illustrated 25s. 
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immediate impression is of tetchiness and bad 
temper. This impression grows as the book pro- 
ceeds; our authors have done no good to their 
cause and their scholarly reputation by this hasty, 
journalistic and unkind book. We do not, fortu- 
nately, have in England this feeling of sharp dis- 
tinction between professional and amateur in 
archeology that is felt in some foreign countries, 
but the arrogance with which Nougier and Robert 
speak of amateur archeologists and speleologists 
as. ‘little men, and their sycophantic near- 
deification of distinguished professionals make 
the present reviewer squirm with rage. 

Our authors now declare that they did not ‘dis- 
cover’ Rouffignac, and that the paintings were 
known from the sixteenth century, when Francois 
de Belleforest in 1575 describes at Miremont ‘a 
few altars and paintings in several places, and 
the traces and marks of large and small animals.’ 
They no longer deny that there are forgeries at 
Rouffignac and indeed direct us to ‘the salsify- 
bison’ done by Gérin with the smoke of his 
acetylene lamp. But they maintain that there can 
no longer be any dispute about the authenticity 
of the great majority of the paintings and engrav- 
ings and support their views with the expert 
archeological assessment of the ‘Abbé Breuil, 
Professor Graziosi and Professor Almagro, the 
technical arguments of Professor Grassé and 
others, and their alleged unmasking of what they 
claim to be the untrue statements made by Ber- 
nard Pierret, de Faccio, William Martin and 
Gérin. m 

Rouffignac is now open to the public and we 
may all go and see these paintings which have 
caused a furore in France unequalled since the 
times of Glozel, and the tiara of Saitaphernes. I 
could have wished that Nougier and Robert had 
given us a guide-book to the cave, and confined 
their comments on the controversy to a short, 
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DENNIS HOLMAN 


The dramatic and tragic story of a young 
anthropologist who disappeared into the 
deep jungle (u/u) of Malaya during the war 
to live among an aborigine tribe. ‘“‘Dennis 
Holman .. . has filled a wide canvas with 
the fruits of his diligent research, and his 
narrative is intensely readable.’’ From the 
foreword by Field-Marshal Sir Gerald 
Templer. Iilustrated, 21s. 
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Rooftop 


THOMAS SZABO 


An extraordinary eye-witness account of 
the part played by the children in the 
Hungarian Revolution, written by a fifteen- 
year-old boy. “Boy on the Rooftop is the 
more moving and the more convincing 
from the very fact that the conversations 
in it are stilted and the narrative halting 
as it would be in most schoolboy essays 
on How I Spent the Holidays. And 
Thomas Szabo is a typical schoolboy.” 
R. GLYNN GRYLLS, Sunday Times. 12s. 6d- 
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objective account of La Guerre des Mammouths. 
They protest so much that I am left under- 
persuaded, and I am still suspiciously uneasy 
about the many people who visited the cave and 
saw nothing, even if I discount, as I am now told 
to do, the amateurs who declared they saw the 


paintings grow from year to year. We are now | 
informed that the Abbé Breuil only spent an hour | 
in the cave in 1915, but the great E. A. Martel | 
was there in 1893 and spent two whole days map- 


ping the cave. It appears that Martel wrote Forail 
at the spot where we now see a frieze of rhinoc- 
ereses and mammoths, but why did he—or for 
that matter the Cambridge undergraduates who 
spent a long day there in 1939—not describe these 
paintings which, to quote our authors, ‘must have 
been obvious to the least seeing eye’ (p. 97)? Why 
did not the Perigordians, who have been looking 
for prehistoric painted caves for fifty years, find 
this cave? Because, we are told, it is a Pyrenean 
cave and needed expert Pyrenean archeologists! 
This is an unsatisfactory, unhappy book; it is 
another stage in the controversy, but it does not 
resolve this great archeological roman policier. 

GLYN DANIEL 


Joyce and the Scholar 


Claybook for James Joyce. By Louis Gillet; 
translation and introduction by Georges 
Markow-Totevy, with a Preface by Leon 
Edel. (Abelard-Schuman, 16s.) 

A FEW years ago I was at a conference in France, 

discussing les foyers d’humanisme, and 1 remem- 

ber a distinguished German scholar referring 
parenthetically to Ulysses as un euvre raciste. All 
round the table there was a shock of interested 
disagreement: and one by one the French profes- 
sors testified to the supreme importance of Ulysses 
in their lives. This book, originally called Sréle 
pour James Joyce, reminded me of that moment, 
because it commemorates the conversion of Gillet, 
an academic critic, from a scoffer to an under- 
standing admirer of Joyce, a conversion which 
must have played a part in the establishment of 

Joyce’s French reputation. And one has only to 

remember how exultant Jolas was when he was 

able to print, in Transition 21, a translation of 





Gillet’s piece on Work in Progress, which ap- | 


peared first in the conservative Revue des Deux 


Mondes in 1931, to see how much this recognition | 


meant to Joyce and his friends. 
‘James Joyce and his new Novel’ is reprinted 
here in a new translation, though it is much less 


interesting than the long valedictory essay called | 


‘The Living Joyce,’ which Gillet wrote soon after 
the novelists death. The collection is called a 
‘claybook’ because it provides both a key to the 
writings and information on the mortal author: 
Gillet was learned and acute, but his key has been 





superseded, and we are more interested in his | 


friendship with Joyce, who seems to have confided 
to his new friend much of the personal anguish 
of the last decade of his life, and also discussed 
with him the ‘pregross’ of the new book. Once, 
after a long monologue concerning the language 
of Work in Progress, he asked, unaffectedly, ‘Am 
I mad?’ Thus Mallarmé, reading Un Coup de Dés 
to the young Valéry, asked whether it was an act 
of madness. But Gillet had no doubts about man 


or artist, and called Joyce ‘a marvellously noble | 
being, ‘a heroic example of the artist’s sacrifice | 


to art.” 

This slight but interesting addition to the Joyce 
literature has a preface by Leon Edel, an un- 
important essay on Joyce by Gide, and an intro- 


ductory essay by Georges Markow-Totevy, whose | 


translation is, unfortunately, halting and unidio- 
matic. 
FRANK KERMODE 
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ROGER VAILLAND’S Prix Goncourt 


novel is now the Book 's 
Choice. The most admired and 
most talked-of novel of the year in 


France, it is described in the Book- 
man as ‘the best French novel that 
has come out since the war... not 
only an exceptionally im nt 
novel, but also compulsively read- 


able.’ It is a closely-woven story 
set in Southern Italy. 15s. 
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ALASTAIR BOYD: his first novel 
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sive education. 15s. 
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MICHAEL MCLAVERTY: Ireland is 
the background of this dramatic 
and moving novel. 15s. 


TAYING THE 
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W. R. LOADER: a story full of swift 
action and excitement in the world 
of amateur athletics. 15s. 


HE PEACOCK TREES 


LEO TOWNSEND: the author of 
The Young Life sets this vivid 
new novel in India. 15s. 


URBAN 


LEO KUPER, Hilstan Watts and 
Ronald Davies: A study in facial 
Ecology, introduced by Alan 
Paton. 21s. 
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JOHN A. GARRATY deals with the 
history, problems and techniques 
of biography. 18s. 
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The Big Time 
The Lawless Decade. A Pictorial History of a Great American Transition: From the 


World War I Armistice and Prohibition to Repeal and the New Deal. By Pau! Sann. 
Picture collation by George Hornby. (Arco Publications, 50s.) 


The Perils of Prosperity 1914-1932. By William E. Leuchtenburg. (Chicago University 


Press and C.U.P., 26s.) 


WE all have our little fragment of madeleine 
that brings back a dearly remembered but 
half-forgotten past, and mine was provided not 
by the rumbustious authors of The Lawless 
Decade but by the more sober, academic work 
of Professor Leuchtenburg. For it was the Pro- 
fessor who quoted the Gaudeamus igitur of the 
era of The Girl Friend: he brought up from 
my submerged memories ‘Collegiate, and all, or 
nearly all, came back. ‘Collegiate, collegiate, 
nothing intermediate,’ that was the spirit of 
the epoch which was nominally presided over 
by Messrs. Harding and Coolidge, the epoch 
in which I first set timid steps upon American 
soil, the era of the big bonanza, of the last, 
great, carefree explosion of 100 per cent. 
Americanism, the last period in which God’s 
People and God's Country were believed to be 
exempt from the ills that deservedly befell more 
sinful lands and when there were few evils that 
a few laws, usually promoted by formidably 
righteous women, would not cure. 

Here it all is. In Professor Leuchtenburg’s clear, 
well-proportioned and vigorously and correctly 
Opinionated academic narrative, in the sardonic 
prose and equally sardonic pictures of Messrs. 
Sann and Hornby. It was the age of Babe Ruth, 
of the Ku Klux Klan, of Lindbergh as a folk hero, 
and of Al Capone. One is tempted to say especially 
of Al Capone, for in impressiveness, if not in mere 
numbers, the photographs illustrating the rise 
and fall of the great gangsters seem to dominate 
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BRIDGE 


The Portuguese Escape 
The Times Lit. Supp. 

‘Rich in sharply and lovingly 
observed impressions ... a good 
story ... Miss Bridge writes with 
vigour and ease.” 


The Times 

‘Miss Bridge’s gifts for describing 
life in Embassy circles and among 
aristocratic circles abroad, and her 
knowledge of the best things to 
see in and around Lisbon get full 
play, but are rightly subordinated 
to a plot which is as good as any 
of its kind.’ 16s net 


MERRILL 
The Seraglio 
John Davenport 
‘Born with a silver pen in his hand 
... Writes with the exquisite ease 
of an older generation.’ 
Walter Allen 


‘Continuously witty . . . brilliant 
comic passages.’ 15s net 


HATTO & WINDU! 


a magnificently diverting picture book. It was 
the era when Miss Nan Britton, not very coyly, 
revealed the fact that she had had a child by 
Warren G. Harding, the most preposterous 
President the United States has ever had, the 
era in which Heywood Broun suggested a prize 
for the first unmarried mother to swim the Chan- 
nel. It was the age of John Held’s flapper and the 
discovery of sex. There had been rumours of its 
existence in the past, but it was now in the Big 
Time. Even as late as Scott Fitzgerald’s very bad 
first novel, it was news that nice girls kissed, but 
by the time I got to Anterica, things had gone 
farther than that. Freud had broken through and 
repression had a bad mame. The family and the 
old-time religion was breaking down. The green 
cover of the American Mercury was the oriflamme 
of revolt and the hip flask was Excalibur. 

Rightly, Messrs. Sann and Hornby devote a 
good deal of text and pictures to the ‘experiment 
noble in purpose.’ Denounced as the foulest 
tyranny, it was, in fact, the fruit of an almost 
attractive innocence. The American wife and 
mother was out to save her sons and her husband. 
The ills as old as the world from which other 
lands suffered would vanish like a bad dream if 
the Demon Rum was finally chained. It was be- 
lieved that a generation would grow up with no 
knowledge of the taste of booze and hence no 
desire to find out! And so, in the face of feeble 
gestures of enforcement, the great wet wave rolled 
in and on. The price lists printed in The Lawless 
Decade may well make our mouths water today, 
but the stuff sold under these impressive labels 
often appeared to burn a hole in the tongue. How 
much is brought back—and almost up! 

The Arnerican woman was, or thought she 
was, in the saddle and she had the vote, the 
whiphand, the spending of the family revenues 
and the making of national taste. It was the 
day of literary protest by threatened man. A 
play like Craig's Wife not only got.a Pulitzer prize, 
but taught a lesson. Its author, Mr. George Kelly, 
cannot have foreseen that his pretty little niece 
would later give up a brilliant career of her own 
to be a mere wife and princess. For myself, I be- 
lieve this is nearly all hooey. The politicians took 
the ladies for a ride and the equality of the sexes 
turned out to be if not fraudulent, at any rate 
deceptive and disappointing. Little women became 
big girls, dancing the Charleston with barely room 
for a flask under their exiguous skirts. Novels, 
movies, plays told all and the traditional dispen- 
sers of social counsel like Emily Post had to take 
a deep breath and hedge. 

Admittedly, it was still far from the days 
when Miss Lana Turner’s misadventures made her 
an even more successful star and when a colleague 
tried and failed to conceal the awkward fact that 
she was not living in sin, but was actually and 
humiliatingly married. No! There were still 
standards, and hypocrisy, the homage of vice and 
virtue, was the duty of all public figures. But in 
a gratil ying number of cases the slip showed and 
the shocked and gratified public learned that 
‘Anything Goes,’ as Mr. Cole Porter was to put it. 

If Billy Sunday was on the way out, Mrs. Aimée 


’ Semple McPherson was on the way up. Her 


faithful refused to believe all those stories about 
the love nest in Carmel. But the contrast 
with Dr. Billy Graham is significant. There is 
plenty of circus-type religion in America today 


but it is less suspect. In this, as in other things, 
General Eisenhower's America is more respectable 
and less fun. It was the era of the sporting hero 
much larger than life. What is any modern baseball 
player to Babe Ruth? Even if he had married a 
film star, he could not have been eclipsed by her 
as was Mr. Joe di Maggio by Miss Marilyn Mon- 
roe. What boxer is a patch on Dempsey? (Who is 
heavy-weight champion at the moment? I know, 
but do you?) 

But the serious reader (Taper, for instance) will 
ask, don’t these books deal with serious matters? 
Don’t you remember anything about the Twenties 
but crime, booze, flappers, religious razzmatazz? 
I must confess that the gaudy sides of the America 
I first knew came back to me more easily than did 
the formally more serious aspects. Of grave affairs 
it was only the Sacco-Vanzetti case that lived in 
my conscious mind. But in both these books the 
allegedly more serious things get due treatment, 
though in the picture book the Devil is given all 
the good tunes—even serious figures like Mrs. 
Boole, the hammer of the wets, are made to look 
funny (perhaps they just were funny). Professor 
Leuchtenburg is a caustic and convincing critic 
of the many failures of the higher seriousness, like 
the abdication of responsibility in 1919. The 
record of lynchings, the wave of malignant aon- 
sense that found its fine flower in the Ku Klux 
Klan, the preposterous emptiness of politics all are 
revealed in these books. But, shamefacedly, I must 
confess that both books have recalled tome not so 
much great public issues and public wrongs, as the 
astonishing country with which I fell in love in the 
late summer of 1925. It was the country that was 
producing the New Yorker as wellas the Dearborn 
Independent, the early not the later Lindbergh, Al 
Smith not Sherman Adams. Talleyrand was right. 
The bonheur de vivre has its own times and places. 
It was the age when the North End of Boston 
harboured the Old Howard and you went across 
the Bay from San Francisco by ferry. “The days 
of our youth are the days of our glory.’ Then, as 
Variety put it, in the fall of 1929, “Wall Street laid 
an Egg.’ It was never to be the same again. But 
while it lasted what a show, defying sense and 
probability! The song was right. ‘Nothing inter- 
mediate.’ D. W. BROGAN 


Diplomatic Theorem 


The European Powers and the German Question, 
1848-71. With Special Reference to England 
and Russia. By W. E. Mosse. (C.U.P., 50s.) 


Livinc amid the turbulent international politics 
of today it is instructive and sometimes consoling 
to look back at another period of international 
anarchy which has by now yielded up most of its 
secrets. Diplomatic history can never be popular, 
partly because it is so complex and exacting, 
partly becausg it is far removed from ordinary men 
and everyday life. But so long as poor diplomacy 
can lead to unintended war, or to fighting a 
deliberate war at a disadvantage, one must be on 
guard against lightly assuming that it is less worth 
studying than constitutional and economic his- 
tory. Certainly the continuous concentration on 
national selfishnesses and beggar-my-neighbour 1s 
distasteful. It is also tiresome to have to deal all 
the time with unreal or mutable entities such as 
‘British opinion’ and ‘British foreign policy.’ A 
further. discouraging and inhibiting factor is that 
so much of the available evidence was originally 
designed to conceal rather than reveal the truth. 
Yet occasionally, as in this present book, diplo- 
matic history brings us close to the beauty of aa 
involved mathematical theorem worked out with 
great precision and economy of means. 

Dr. Mosse gives us few general conclusions, no 
heroes or villains, and seldom even singles out any 
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politician for praise or blame. Instead his 
speciality is exact analysis, highly intelligent com- 
ment, and a rare artistry in arrangement and in 
simplifying without too much distortion. His main 
argument is against the Teutonic myth that the 
rise of Germany was due to the superhuman 
activities of Bismarck in the teeth of a hostile 
Europe. Granted that Bismarck was egregiously 
clever, the victory of Prussia chiefly followed 
from outside events quite beyond the control of 
this one man, for example from the Crimean War 
which drove Russia into isolation, or from the 
fact that British statesmen positively encouraged 
German unification and had no worries about 
commercial or naval rivalry. 

Up till 1870 the prevalent opinion in London 
was that Louis-Napoleon constituted the real 
danger, whereas Prussia was sensible, moderate, 
trustworthy and Protestant. Expert Foreign Office 
opinion tended to be heart and soul with ‘the Ger- 
man race that will henceforth rule the world’ and 
thereby bring ‘civilisation and peace’ to Europe. 
In particular Queen Victoria completely identified 
herself with the German people and welcomed 
their victory over France in 1870 as the triumph 
of liberty and progress. ‘The Missus,’ as her 
Foreign Minister ruefully and disrespectfully 
called her, did not stop short of secretly organis- 
ing Opposition in the Cabinet whenever her 
Ministers showed signs of rather identifying peace 
and civilisation with an Anglo-French alliance. 

Dr. Mosse has written a quiet but expert 
exposure of the clumsiness and inconsistency 
which inspired Britain’s policy of meddle and 
muddle. No less timely is his moderate deprecia- 
tion of Bismarck, for this makes a salutary cor- 
rective to German nationalist writing. The dis- 
integration of Prussia after 1945 was bound to 
result in a questioning of these patriotic legends, 
and one may hope that something of this new 


angle is already reaching the school textbooks in 
Germany. 

At the same time Bismarck still remains inescap- 
ably the cleverest man in European diplomacy, 
and one is left feeling not so much that he himself 
is diminished as that diplomacy in general is only 
marginal in European history. British statesmen 
were always giving gratuitous advice to their 
foreign colleagues, but even under Palmerston 
that advice was not backed by sufficient power, 
and it is instructive to see how little it ever affected 
the course of events. Far more important than 
diplomatic history of this kind is the story of how 
Germany acquired the military and economic 
strength which enabled Bismarck to become the 
first statesman of Europe. 

DENIS MACK SMITH 


NEW NOVELS 


Cannibal Game 


The Law. By Roger Vailland. Translated by 
Peter Wiles. (Cape, 15s.) 

Young Mr. Keefe. By Stephen Birmingham. 
(Collins, 15s.) 

Sabbatical Year. By Alastair Boyd. (Cape, 15s.) 

A Death in the Family. By James Agee. (Gol- 
lancz, 16s.) 


The Law is the title of Roger Vailland’s Prix 
Goncourt novel, and also of a game supposedly 
played in the bars of Southern Italy, a private, 
cannibalistic sort of game which gives the winner 
of a round of cards or dice the right to inflict on 
his fellow players as much verbal cruelty as his 
nasty peasant mind can devise. The winner, who is 
called the Chief, and the Deputy whom he 
nominates, have at their disposal a carafe of wine 
which the losers have paid for. They may, if they 
wish, drink the lot themselves, but the fun lies 
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fn using it to torment the others. For it is the Law 
that any player who asks for a drink must sit silent 
and motionless while the Chief and his Deputy 
conduct. a duologue on his personal miseries, 
marital and extra-marital troubles, vices and 
weaknesses. 

Two gf the principal characters in the novel 
are involved early on in a session of the Law 
and from that point the game is used con- 
stantly and effectively as a metaphor. The setting is 
a fishing community whose feudal structure is 
giving way to the corrupt administration of a 
remote and bureaucratic government. It is a place 
where there is every opportunity for the exercise 
of petty tyranny. And just as the conditions satis- 
factorily explain why a game like the Law (which, 
after all, for one brief anarchic round may well 
reverse the roles of tyrant and victim) might grow 
up, so the game provides a pattern into which the 
larger events arrange themselves. On reading, or 
on thinking about it afterwards, it does not seem 
an over-literary device, but a key that lies ready 
to hand and fits exactly. The landowners with 
their seigneurial rights, the officials with their 
privilege of holding back the piece of paper that 
means a livelihood to someone, and the woman- 
isers in their systematic corruption of other men’s 
wives are all playing an elaborate and stylised 
power game under the eyes of their neighbours. 
When the Chief of Police, after humiliating his 
wife by letting her appear on the beach in a 
bathing costume grotesquely unsuited to her age 
and figure, lets his mistress lay down the Law to 
him in the course of an apparently frivolous swim- 
ming contest, the reversal of power is all the more 
complete for having taken place in front of spec- 
tators very much alive to the subtleties of the 
game. Although it is built up on a stylised code 
of behaviour, this is a novel of considerable 
power, humour and skill. 
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Young Mr. Keefe, Stephen Birmingham’s 
highly and justly praised first novel, is concerned 
with a theme popular with young American 
novelists: the gradual distintegration-of the 
friendships formed in college days, which, when 
everyone was young, good-looking and rich, 
promised to last for ever. What Mr. Birmingham 
is particularly skilful at is catching the mood 
and the conversation of an occasion; and since he 
is less sure in his manipulation of the plot what 
you are left with is the memory of two set pieces. 
The first is the opening sequence which describes 
the excursion of three young New Englanders who 
have settled in California, Blazer and Claire Gates 
and Jimmy Keefe, on a camping weekend in the 
mountains, their failure to enjoy themselves as 
they would have only a few years before, and their 
hurt bewilderment. This is poignant and exact, 
and nothing later in the book comes quite so 
sharply into focus. But nearly as good is the dis- 
astrous party which the Gates give in their glass- 
house flat overlooking San Francisco, which 
finally forces them to realise that the dear dead 
college days are beyond recall. 

Sabbatical Year, by Alastair Boyd, is a lively 
entertainment divided into two episodes which, 
unfortunately, just fail to complement each other 
to one’s complete satisfaction. A young someone 
in the City, coming into money, decides to throw 
it all up and write a novel. But he is a man whose 
intelligence, as a key phrase puts it, outstrips his 
capacity for action. After being flushed from his 
rural retreat in England by an unfortunate affair 
with a literary horsewoman, he has to be saved 
from just as dangerous a liaison with a Spanish 
dancer. Written with sympathy and a bland irony, 
and thoroughly recommended. 

A Death in the Family was put together from 
the manuscript after James Agee’s early death, 
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without alteration or addition save of certain sec- 
tions which do not fit very neatly into the story, 
but which, it seems, the editors felt they could 
not waste. That is a pity; the prose-poem introduc- 
tion gives a false impression of a novel which 
turns out to be painstakingly visualised, carefully 
worked over, sensitive and rather sentimental, but 
certainly not crafty and verbose. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


American Contrast 


Life at Happy Knoll. By John P. Marquand. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
The Seraglio. By James Merrill. (Chatto and 
Windus, 15s.) 

HERE are two American novels, one on the bright 
side, suggesting the Saturday Review of Literature, 
the other all Kenyon and Sewanee, all Jamesian 
indirection and refinement. They are the rough 
and the smooth, each accomplished in its way, 
and the contrast between them could almost be 
considered a pointer to the scope and liveliness 
of American fiction at present. Marquand’s, 
admittedly, is a slender effort, a satire on the 
country club done in the form of letters and full 
of unabashed one-track humour. The country club 
is shown as the point at which social life in 
America gathers into a sort of carbuncle. And 
Happy Knoll is the world we might expect of golf 
and martinis, upstarts and deficits, and of subsidies 
dug (in several of the letters) from the angry old 
founding fathers of the club, their faces set, 
emeritus, against any attempt to align it with the 
latest in the American way of life. Their main 
problems are the advertising executive, thinking 
off the top of his sad head, and the golf profes- 
sional holding them to ransom with threats of 
defection. The book seems to take its stand cheer- 
fully enough with the founding fathers, and it 
badly needs its rough jokes. But they do come off. 
The Seraglio is about an ageing, womanising 
baby of an American tycoon, Bernard Tanning, 
about the women who dance attendance and 
about his pale son Francis. Francis is blighted by 
his father’s power and charm, little of them as we 
see, and retires at one point to castrate himself 
and, at another, to form a belief in reincarnation. 
There’s a distinct wobble in the presentation of his 
character. At times he is seen from a distance as 
an arrested developer, suffering from the old 
man’s wealth and women. At other times he is 
the only serious person about, dry and witty, 
someone to whom the author is happy to entrust 
his own insights. The novel is well and fastidiously 
managed, it has a biting knowledge of the rich, 
dining to music with their hangers-on, and has 
many good satirical strokes. But Francis is not 
the only doubtful feature, simple information is 
always being dangled and deferred, it is sunk in 
its own deviousness. Why all these half-lights and 
not-sayings? Are they meant to reflect particular 
failures of sympathy on the part of Francis, who 
is the observer for part of the action, or are they 
offered as a kind of subtlety, in the style to which, 
since James, the more cosmopolitan American 
writer is thoroughly accustomed? They come to 
seem something of an exercise in taste, even an 
affectation. This may have something to do with 
Mr. Merrill’s career as a poet, which could have 
produced a liking for atmosphere and impulse at 
the expense of character. Some of these refine- 
ments certainly look like false refinements, failures 
of sympathy on the part of the author himself, or 
a diversion of his interest away from the estab- 
lished subject into a poet’s pursuit of local effects 
and formal elegance. There, in fact, the novel has 

considerable appeal. 
KARL MILLER 





COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH SUGAR CORPORATION 


SIR EDMUND BACON’S STATEMENT 


THE 22nd annual ordinary general meeting of British 
Sugar Corporation, Ltd., was held on July 29 in 
London. The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the Chairman for the year ended 31st 
March, 1958: 

As a result of the wet autumn and lack of frost 
during the winter of 1956/57, seedbeds on the heavier 
soils were indifferent and the crop got off to a slow 
and unsatisfactory start. 

This, combined with the earliest attack of virus 
yellows disease which has yet been experienced, 
affected both yields and sugar content, particularly in 
East Anglia, resulting in a reduction in national yield 
of beet of approximately 4 ton per acre, and of sugar 
1 per cent., compared with the average of the previous 
five years. 

There is no doubt that the loss would have been 
greater had it not been for the control measures 
taken by sugar beet growers, for the first time on a 
large scale in this country, in spraying their crops 
with the new systemic insecticides. 


OUTPUT FIGURES 

The tonnage of beet delivered was 4,539,359, or an 
average yield of 11.20 tons per acre, which nine years 
ago would have ranked as a record for the country. 
Our output in terms of white sugar was 557,899 tons. 
The production of dried pulp in all forms from beets 
delivered amounted to 318,507 tons and of molasses 
228,118 tons. 

Our spring and autumn mechanical demonstrations 
were carried out and were very well attended. Progress 
continued, and it is estimated that 55 per cent. of 
the 1957 crop was harvested mechanically, compared 
with 1 per cent. in 1946. Some 36 per cent. of the crop 
was sown with processed seed for use in connection 
with the mechanisation of the spring work and the 
object of reducing hand labour. 

With regard to facory operations, the percentage of 
sugar extracted has been further increased, labour and 
coal consumption figures per ton of beet have again 
been reduced, and with the average daily slicing 
capacity of 47,346 tons, all-round records have been 
achieved. , 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


As our future programme of renewal and modern- 
isation was largely dependent upon new legislation, 
capital expenditure during the year at £680,000 was 
lower than usual pending the passing of the Sugar 
Act, 1956. The main item was the installation of a 
modern extraction plant at the Wissington factory, 
which has resulted in considerable savings, and the 
opportunity was also taken to introduce automatic 
control for the major part of the process. 

A further move in the direction of automatic con- 
trol was taken by the installation of continuous juice 
filters at our Kelham factory, which have success- 
fully worked their first campaign and have resulted 
in a saving of labour and in better working conditions. 

During the year I have visited each of our 18 
factories, and I have been much impressed by the 
Corporation’s happy relations with its employees, 
and I would like to take this opportunity of thanking 
them for their splendid work during the past year. 

To take care of this situation our training schemes 
for young entrants into the industry, including uni- 
versity graduates, and our methods of promotion and 
training throughout the Corporation have been 
strengthened. 

The industry is fortunate in having a research and 
education committee financed jointly by the Corpora- 
tion and the growers which is able to concentrate 
entirely on the sugar beet crop. The findings of the 
scientists and research workers concerned are con- 
veyed to the sugar beet grower through the Corpora- 
tion’s agricultural development department and field 
staff with the minimum delay. 

Improvements of seed, manuring of the crop, 
mechanisation and labour saving, control of weeds, 
pests and diseases, are but a few of the problems 
dealt with in this manner. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH LION STORY-II 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE first part of this story ex- 
plained how the’ Treasury came 
to be nursing the baby—British 
Lion Films—which was born of 
the unholy wedlock between 
public funds and private (Korda) 
enterprise. To its  strait-laced 
aunt—the Board of Trade—the 
baby is still an illegitimate child 
which has to be got rid of as 
quickly as possible by private 
adoption (hence the ‘shares for sale’ notice). To 
me it is a not unhappy natural child, which, if 
treated properly and fairly, can be turned into a 
most useful servant of the State and thereby help 
to solve the national film problem. 

That problem is first, how to make our pro- 
ducers pay their way and turn out films up to the 
highest standards of their craft; secondly, how to 
adjust the cinemas to television so that the film 
industry as a whole can stand on its financial feet 
and not go begging any more to the Chancellor 
for tax relief. Sir Philip Warter, the chairman of 
Associated British Pictures, one of the big vertical 
combines in the industry, sees no problem at all, 
for he told his shareholders recently that ‘if every- 
one concerned with production and exhibition 
will have the faith to concentrate on better films 
in modernised cinemas with up-to-date service, 
then the future will be assured.’ This implies the 
closing down of perhaps a thousand uneconomic 
cinemas. Sir Philip’s company is making millions 
out of ITV programme contracting and can well 
afford to ‘concentrate on better films’ in fewer 
cinemas, We taxpayers, however, have to consider 
not only our problem child but the waste of public 
funds in the finance of second-rate films which are 
turning more and more people away from cinema 
to television screens. 

It is clear that the National Film Finance Cor- 
poration must stop lending money to keep alive 
mediocre producers who, in the best interests of 
British films, ought to be dead. In the year to last 
March it approved loans of nearly £24 million 





COMPANY MEETING 


G.R.A. TRUST 





STATEMENT BY 
MR. F. S. GENTLE, C.B.E. 


Ar the 30th Annual General Meeting of The Grey- 
hound Racing Association Trust Ltd., the Chairman, 
Mr. Francis §. Gentle, C.B.E., reporting that Net 
Profits had increased from £93,000 to £119,000, said 
that there had been a small] decline in average 
attendances and that it was more than ever important 
to study the interests of patrons in order to combat 
competition from other forms of entertainment. 

Improved amenities, brighter advertising and a 
carefully planned increase in the televising of grey- 
hound races were directed at expandifg the com- 
munity’s interest in the sport. 

A contract had been signed for the sale of Har- 


ringay Arena which had been operating at a loss. Mr. . 


Gentle felt confident that this sale would be com- 
pleted and that it would result in the Parent Company 
realising the written-down book value of its interests 
in Harringay Arena Ltd. as well as obviating further 
losses through that company. 

The Accounts were adopted, the proposed dividend 
confirmed and the retiring Directors re-elected. 


and actually advanced close on £2 million—the 


largest amount ever loaned in the past eight | 


years! Apart from the short television films it 
financed it will make losses on the bulk of these 
productions as it did in the previous year. Accord- 
ing to the Economist the producers are losing 


about £500,000 a year on risk capital largely | 


provided by the NFFC. The public is much more 
discriminating about films than it has ever been 
in the past and will not go out to the cinema to see 
second-rate stuff. In a year when the tendency in 
Hollywood was to make fewer but larger and 
better films (with which television does not com- 
pete) the NFFC was unfashionable enough to 
approve loans for sixty-two long films—nearly a 
third more than in the previous year and the 
largest number ever financed since £3 million 
were lent to the old British Lion and lost. 

- I suggest that in future the NFFC should con- 
fine its lending to the larger and more expensive 


type of film—the sort which private enterprise | 
finds difficult to finance—and that it should invite | 


individual producers to ‘tender’ for a Government- 
financed contract to deliver by a certain date and 
in accordance with certain quality specifications 
a film chosen from a list of subjects named by a 
selection board (who might be a panel of the Arts 
Council). I have no space to give details of the 
contract procedure, but those familiar with film 
production will see what I am driving at and how 
the all-important question of quality and national 
prestige is taken care of. This was the finance 
technique I favoured from the beginning, but had 
no opportunity to develop. When I asked, in 1949, 
for Korda’s controlling shares to be put into a 
public trust I fancied the old British Lion as the 
instrument by which this finance would be car- 
ried out. Can the new British Lion Films be made 
to play the same role? 

Our problem child has unfortunately made a 
false step—as problem children are prone to do. 
It has appointed to its board representatives of 
three well-known and expert production teams 
and allowed them and its able new managing 
director, Mr. David Kingsley, to acquire 1s. shares 
in £10,000 of deferred equity capital. Some form 
of profit-sharing for the management in a nation- 
alised undertaking is an interesting new develop- 
ment—and not necessarily bad if bonus incentives 
could be extended to labour as well as manage- 
ment—but public opinion would hardly approve 
of it if huge profits were envisaged. In the British 
Lion case this is not so. In the year to March 31 
last the company actually made a loss of over 
£300,000 which was attributed to unsuccessful 
films and heavy expenditure in repairs to its studio 
roofs at Shepperton. But it is interesting to observe 
that the NFFC did not propose to write down its 
preferred ordinary capital of £600,000. This was 
held to represent the value of the net assets of the 
old British Lion when it foreclosed, but those 
assets included the old Korda films at £1 which 
have subsequently been written up but are 
probably still undervalued in the balance sheet. 
Does the unspecified profit-sharing given to the 
new deferred capital apply also to profits on 
assets? That would hardly be fair to the taxpayer 
and the old shareholders who suffered losses. 

I think it was probably a mistake to bring pro- 
ducers on to the board of British Lion Films 
(Korda would never have heard of it) and to create 
profit-sharing for the management in a new 
deferred equity capital. A publicly-owned finance 
and distribution company is ideally placed to act 
as the agent for the NFFC and it could easily win 

(Continued on page 178) 





COMPANY MEETING 


SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


NEW RECORDS 


THE twenty-ninth Ordinary general meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps, Ltd., was held on July 30 in 
London. Mr. F. Le Neve-Foster, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The Net Profit of the Group, before taxation, 
amounts to £1,021,533 compared with the correspond- 
ing figure for the previous year of £877,302, an in- 
crease of approximately 16%. 

We have again established new records of produc- 
tion and sales during the year and turnover has been 
increased, both in number of packets of Crisps sold 
and figures realised, by more than 10%. This has 
enabled us to carry the increased costs but the addi- 
tional profit shown is small in relation to the total 
turnover figure. The growth of sales during the past 
ten years indeed has been remarkable; the 540,000,000 
packets sold in 1957/58 being considerably more than 
three times the number sold in 1947/48 when the 
figure was 168,000,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
20%, plus a Cash Bonus of 74% on the enlarged 
issued capital resulting from the Share Bonus distri- 
buted in February. With the Interim Dividend already 
declared on the smaller capital this makes a total 
distribution of 40°, which is equivalent to a dividend 
of 374% for the year on the present capital. This 
compares with 374°, on the smaller capital for the 
previous year which is equivalent to a rate of 30% 
on the present capital. The distribution for the year, 
therefore, represents an effective increase of 74% in 
the dividend compared with the previous year which 
the Board feels is well justified in view of the satis- 
factory results. 

Our new Corby Factory was completed during the 
year and has proved to be a great success both in 
production and for purposes of distribution, so much 
so that we decided to increase it by the erection of 
another bay. This addition has now been completed 
and is in production. We have also purchased and 
opened a new freehold Depot at Chester. During the 
current year we are continuing our policy of develop- 
ment, including the establishment of a small factory 
near Liverpool and the purchase of a site at Plymouth 
for the erection of a factory there. 


QUALITY THE KEYNOTE 


As the figures show, the demand for our product 
continues to grow even with the larger production 
which we cam now supply to the market. Quality is 
the keynote of our policy and we pay the greatest 
attention to all matters which are necessary to main- 
tain it, using only high quality potatoes and the finest 
ingredients at all stages of processing. This imparts 
just that difference in taste and keeping qualities for 
which Smith’s are famous. Unfortunately, our raw 
material comes in as Nature grows it and not to a 
standard specification and that sometimes creates 
problems in production and costings. 

I make no apologies for repeating our slogan 
“There are no Crisps like Smith’s Crisps.” To the 
public, Crisps usually means Smith’s Crisps. 

There seems no doubt that the housewife is using 
Smith’s Crisps more and more as a household food 
apart from the snack, Picnic and bar business. The 
growing business in our Family Pack, retailing at 
2/6d., is testimony to this. It is also possible that 
increased television viewing has added to house con- 
sumption because our product is so handy to eat while 
looking at the screen. 

Reviewing prospects on a longer view, I have every 
confidence that, with the dominating position which 
we have established in the trade and under the pro- 
gressive policy which we are pursuing, your Com- 
pany, with the experience and resources at its dis- 
posal, will continue to give a good account of itself 
and add to the fame of our product, Smith’s Potato 
Crisps, with satisfaction to our customers and share- 
holders alike. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividend and cash bonus, as recommended, were 
approved. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE STANDARD 
BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 





SIR EDMUND HALL-PATCH REVIEWS THE 
YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


THE 145th Ordinary Meeting (being the Annual 
General Meeting for the year 1958) was held on July 
30 in London in the absence of the Chairman, SIR 
EDMUND HALL-PATCH, G.C.M.G., who was in- 
disposed, MR. JOHN NICHOLSON HOGG (the 
Deputy Chairman) presided. 

The following is an extract from the Chairman’s 
circulated statement : 

The Profit for the year is £876,542, an increase of 
£60,873 on that of the previous year, it is recom- 
mended that a final dividend of 1s. 6d., less tax, per 
share be paid, making a total distribution for the year 
of 2s. 6d., less tax, per share. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the course of his review of economic conditions 
in the Union, the Chairman said: 

Certain corrective measures have been introduced 
to stop the continual drain on the Union’s foreign 
reserves. It will take time before the accumulation of 
domestic savings will be adequate to meet the full 
requirements of the Union’s developing economy. For 
the time being, the Union needs to import capital to 
supplement the resources at present available in the 
country, and it is not in a position to meet atroutflow 
of capital without tightening money. 

Another factor tending to modify the economic 
pattern is the recession which has developed ‘in the 
United States of America. 

In assessing prospects for the Union during the 
next twelve months account must be taken of these 
unfavourable factors. Nevertheless due weight must 
also be given to the known strength and resiliency of 
the country’s economy, the wealth of its untapped 
resources, and the singular stability it enjoys by virtue 
of its great gold mining and uranium extraction 
industries. 


THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND. It is possible that the Federation’s 
period of rapid development and business has, for 
the time being, received a check. In general, confi- 
dence in the future of the Federation remains high. 


EAST AFRICA. The inflow of capital, although 
still inadequate for the full development of the ter- 
ritories, is not unsatisfactory in the light of present 
conditions in the capital markets of the world. Given 
reasonable political stability, the economic future of 
the East African territories should be one of steady 
progress. 


PROSPECTS 


This year we are able to record increased profits 
in most of the territories where we operate. This is 
very satisfactory, but it is to some extent attributable 
to the high rates ruling in London which no longer 
obtain. Credit restrictions are becoming more severe 
in Southern Africa, and may well be intensified. 

There has been a heavy fall in many commodity 
prices throughout Southern and East Africa. The 
resulting loss of Government revenue will be serious, 
particularly in the Federation, and less public funds 
will be available for essential development. Any 
serious reduction in, the tempo of development will 
limit the scope for the fruitful employment of our 
resources. We are still, on the one hand, paying 
relatively high rates for our deposits and, on the 
other, we receive no interest on a substantial portion 
of the reserves we are required by law to maintain 
with the Central Bank both in the Unions@ad the 
Federation. 

Against this background I feel that we cannot at 
this time count on the same rate of expansion in our 
business to which we have become accustomed in 
recent years. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SIMMS MOTOR & ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR. G. E. LIARDET’S STATEMENT ON 1957 
ACCOUNTS 


Art the Annual General Meeting of Simms Motor and 
Electronics Corporation Limited, held on July 25, 
1958, Mr. G. E. Liardet (chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said ; 

The acquisition of Motor and Electronics Corpora- 
tion Limited (M.E.C.) implements our policy of 
diversification and expansion. 

On December 31, 1957, Simms Motor and Elec- 
tronics Corporation Limited became a Holding Com- 
pany only, with the object of co-ordinating the 
activities of the operating companies. 

The Fixed Assets, other than motor vehicles, have 
been revalued at the Finchley factory and throughout 
the M.E.C. group, such revaluations producing a 
substantial surplus over the net book values at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. These adjustments have not affected the 
1957 Profit, but there will be a substantial increase 
in depreciation charges in 1958. 

The year has been one of progress and the trading 
profit before tax is £927,861 compared with £841,711 
in 1956. £171,475 has been transferred to General 
Reserve which now stands at £900,000. 

Your Directors recommend a final Ordinary Divi- 
dend of 54d. per share which with the Interim Divi- 
dend is equivalent to 1s. 104d. compared with 1s. 9d. 
per share paid on the smaller capital at December 31, 
1956. 

The balance of profit carried forward in the Hold- 
ing Company has increased from £392,788 to 
£459,946, 

Demand for Group products continued to rise 
during the year, notably fuel injection equipment for 
diesel engines. 


BOVRIL LIMITED 


SALES RECORD BEATEN FOR THIRD 
YEAR RUNNING 

1957 was the third year in succession that total Bovril 
sales exceeded the previous year’s record. At the 61st 
Annual General Meeting of Bovril Ltd., held in 
London on July 30th, the Rt. Hon. Lord Luke, Chair- 
man, told the shareholders that last winter’s influenza 
epidemic had caused increased demand for their 
product. Many ’flu victims found comfort in Bovril. 
Many of those who were not stricken also drank it 
for health. And many who tasted it for the first time 
were now regular users. Publicity, both to the medical 
profession and the general public, also helped to 
achieve the outstanding sales figure. 


OTHER PRODUCTS—A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Among other products, Jaffajuce sales continued to 
rise. Sales for Ambrosia Creamed Rice were the 
highest ever and milk intake was a record. Bovril 
Corned Beef sales progressed, particularly in Canada 
where the Company had a record year with increased 
sales all round. A. useful start was made with 
Ambrosia Creamed Rice. In the U.S.A. sales of Bovril 
showed a welcome improvement. 

The Magheralin Creamery, N. Ireland, had a con- 
siderably higher throughput of milk and full use was 
made of increased capacity in the cheese plant. Con- 
tinuing their first-class Cheddar, Cheshire cheeses 
and wrapped rindless Cheddar were successfully 
introduced. 

BOVRIL AT THE BRUSSELS FAIR 

Bovril has the distinction of being the only food 
manufacturer to have a stand in the British Industries 
Pavilion at the Brussels International Exhibition. 
Considerable interest has been shown in it by visitors 
from all over the world. When the Exhibition closes, 
the Stand will be shown at Medical Exhibitions and 
Congresses over here. 

The Net Profit of the Group was £386,125, of which 
£87,115 was retained in the Subsidiaries. After trans- 
ferring £75,000 to Reserve the Directors recommended 
the payment of a final dividend on Deferred Stock 
of 134 per cent., making 16 per cent. for the year. 





back the £3 million the NFFC lost on its produc- 
tions by entering the lucrative field of pro- 
gramme contracting for ITV, as Associated 
British, Granada and now Rank have done. It 
has already begun to make television films and 
it is astonishing that the Independent Television 
Authority did not consider allotting the East 
Anglia station to our public film company—prob- 
lem child though it may be. The fact that Romulus 
and Remus Films is a partner in the East Anglia 
group which secured the contract and is now 
represented on the board of British Lion Films 
makes me wonder whether public enterprise in 
Britain will not end up in a sort of Fascist State on 
the Mussolini model. 


(Custos is on holiday.) 


COMPANY NOTES 


ASSON SCOTT, the paper mill engineers, 

have produced good results for the year 
ending March 31, 1958. Trading profits are up 
from £198,110 to £268,809 and, after deduction of 
tax, the net profit was £119,281 as against £98,085. 
Thus the amount earned on the ordinary capital 
(as increased by a 20 per cent. scrip issue) was as 
much as 69 per cent., out of which a dividend 
of 174 per cent. is declared (including a bonus of 
5 per cent. as against 24 per cent. for 1957). Share- 
holders should be well pleased with these results, 
for although this time last year the Chairman 
was not too sure if the rising profit trend would 
continue, it would seem that, taking a long-term 
view, the paper machinery making industry will 
not suffer the temporary recession now being 
experienced by paper and millboard manufac- 
turers. This company’s progressive record and 
strong dividend cover make the 4s. ordinary shares 
at 7s. 9d. look attractive to yield 9 per cent. 

An excellent report comes from International 
Tea for the year ending April this year. Trading 
profits are over 13 per cent. higher at £2,450,000 
and the dividend is increased from 174 per cent. to 
19 per cent., which is still covered about twice by 
equity earnings. Having regard to the keenly com- 
petitive conditions in the grocery trade, these 
results are impressive and testify to excellent 
management. The directors have been pursuing an 
intelligent policy of financing the modernisation 
of their stores and the creation of self-service 
counters from the proceeds of property sales. Last 
year the company entered into contract with the 
Legal and General under which the insurance 
company buys the properties and then leases them 
back to the stores. The surpluses from such sales 
are carried to capital reserve and the sales of the 
remaining properties under the contract will re- 
sult in a surplus of around £1,200,000. The com- 
pany is capitalising £3,100,000 of the capital 
reserves and issuing a bonus of one for one for 
ordinary shares. The market was naturally de- 
lighted with these results and the Ss. shares rose 
Is. 3d. to 18s. 6d. to return a yield of 5.3 per cent. 
They are an excellent equity investment in the 
consumer trades. 


Ward and Goldstone, manufacturers of in- 
sulated electrical cables, wires and plastic products, 
have an enviable profit record. The Chairman, Mr. 
Sampson Goldstone, states that by the employment 
of much enlarged manufacturing facilities the 
company has achieved a record volume of output 


. far in excess of any past performance. The balance 


sheet figures do not altogether reflect this success- 
ful year’s trading, for allowances must be made 
for falling commodity prices, keener competition 
and rising costs. However, the net profit figure at 
£442,734 is extremely satisfactory and provides a 
fourfold cover for the dividend of 25 per cent. 
Last year there was a 100 per cent. scrip issue, and 
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ploughed-back profits have considerably increased 
reserves, the liquid position being very strong. This 
company is well placed to benefit in any improve- 
ment in world trade. The strength of management 
and of the balance sheet justifies a price of 26s. 6d. 
for the 5s. ordinary shares to yield £4 14s. 6d. per 
cent. 

Kitchen and Wade, the well-known manufac- 
turers of drilling and boring machines, report a 
slight decline in profits for the year ending March 
31, 1958, but the Chairman, Mr. Albert Kitchen, 
reports that the company’s order book, in spite 
of difficult export markets, is better than it was at 


1958 


the end of the financial year. He also states that 
taxation absorbed as much as 52 per cent. of the 
company’s profits. The net profit was £85,128, 
for which a total dividend of 10d. (equivalent to 
10% per cent.) per 4s. ordinary share is recom- 
mended. It is also proposed to capitalise £165,000 
of the general reserve fund of £380,000 by issuing 
one 4s. ordinary share for every two shares held. 
Recent acquisitions of subsidiary interests and the 
extension of existing factories should enhance the 
earning capacity of the company, so that the 4s. 
ordinary shares at 10s. yielding 8 per cent. are 
reasonably priced. 


Rolling Stock-Takers 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 439:. Report by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors were asked to compose a Train Spotters’ Anthem. 


Lona have I laboured under the impression that, 
in their spare time from competing, competitors 
work, but now I feel that many of them must 
simply spend their time train-spotting, such is 
their expertise. Or did they pick the brains of their 
spotting progeny or pupils? James S. Fidgen 
openly acknowledges his indebtedness to a certain 
Form 3A, which should by rights receive his prize; 
let us hope that in recognition of their assistance 
he will overlook the fact that they may be less 
knowledgeable about French verbs or quadratic 
equations. 

Throughout the entry ‘Schools classes’ jostled 
with bogies, 4-6-2s, diesels, standard-track gauges, 
and Pacifics, with an enthusiasm which should 
surely infect the $8ternest railway porter; en route 
to evict train-spotters from his platform..Did I 
say ‘train-spotters’? Shame upon me; I am taken 
to task by B. John Prigmore, who is an enthusiastic 
locomotive spotter and has explained to me the 
distinction. 

The aforementioned Mr. Fidgen earns two 
guineas, as does J. A. Lindon (I somehow see his 
entry as a skiffle number rather than an anthem); 
Gloria Prince gets a guinea for really entering into 
the spirit of the thing, and so does Allan M. Laing. 

Very good entries came from V. Langton, G. J. 
Blundell, J. E. Cherry, Marjorie Evans, W. K. 
Holmes, P. W. R. Foot, Margaret Dray, M. D. S. 
Taylor, W. G. Daish and H. A. C. Evans. 


PRIZES 
(JAMES S. FIDGEN) 
EXTRACT FROM TRAIN-SPOTTERS’ ANTHEM 
(With apologies to W. S. Gilbert) 
All Class V ‘Schools’ like ‘Eton,’ ‘Winchester’ and 
‘Sevenoaks’ 
And those named after Tristram, Galahad and such- 
like blokes, : ‘ 
Or Guinevere and Melisande (those were the girls they 
kissed) 


1 don’t think they'll be missed, I'm sure they'll not 
be missed. 


CHoRUS: 
We've got ‘em on our list—we've got ‘em on our 
list 
And they'll none of "em be missed—they'll none 
of ‘em be missed. 


There's the ‘Scotsman, 
Cutler,’ too, 

They never will be missed, quite proudly we insist, 

And the train that by-passed Birmingham and took 
us on to Crewe 

We've got it on our list, even that one wasn’t missed. 

All those ancient pe billies that man Emett likes 
to draw, 

Those os ‘namers': 


‘Exmoo 
All those 48-45 and 0-6-0s in Classes P or Q 
And the Diesel ‘lectric Co-Co and the Diesel Bo-Bo, 
too 
We spot ‘em ev'ry one with ease, you ask our oculist! 
They'll none of ‘em be missed—they'll none of ‘em 
be missed. 
NB.—For the technical information contained in 
this, I am indebted to my pupils in 3A. It is accurate, 
unless they were pulling my leg! 


the ‘Riviera’ and the ‘Master 


‘Tavistock,’ ‘Clovelly’ and 


(3. A. LINDON) 
Near by the bridge 
up on the bank 
right on the ridge 
hearing the clankety-clinkety-clank 
plinkety-plank 
BLANKety-winkety-pinkety-pattering 
WHEEEEFP tarins 
jutting and smutting along the cutting 
clickety-BANG! bickety-clattering 
while we're scribbling i in and shutting 
our so busy spotters’ jotters 
noting down as we inspect it 
for each loco as it passes 
all the gen as we collect it 
all the numbers and the classe 
of the WHEEEEEEEEEEEEP trains! 
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(An attempt. of course, to get. the appropriate 
rhythm of diddly-bomp diddly-bomp diddly-widdly- 
biddly-bomp into the first half of the verse, so as to 
suggest the passing of a train, and then glide un- 
obtrusively into a more normal metre, to suggest the 
comparative calm after the train has passed, for the 
second half of the verse.) 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
It's our delight to await and scan the puffers as they 
pass 
(Though only some are steam): 
To spot the number and the name, the general kind 
and class; 
While constantly we dream 
Of seeirg a simply super sight : 
The fastest ever, the longest train, 
An atomic engine running light, 
Stephenson’s ‘Rocket’ used again, 
The Royal Train, a wonder jet . . . 
Though we haven't actually seen one yet! 
But what is this approaching now? It’s an ER pattern, 
see? 
Oh boy. oh boy, oh gosh! 
It’s the ER Class *A4’ Pacific Number Sixty-thousand- 
and-three— 
It’s the Andrew K. McCosh! 
Well, note it down, all unperplexed; 
Maybe our miracle train’s the next. 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
THE TRAIN-SPOTTERS’ ANTHEM 
(Air: ‘Men of Harlech’) 


Here we meet on railway platforms, 
Tall and short and lean and fat forms, 
Representing all the brat forms, 
Spotting railway trains. 
Handy notebooks holding steady, 
Well-sucked pencils at the ready, 
Through the busy crowds we eddy, 
Dodging luggage wains. 
Sharp we are as weasels, 
Booking spots like measles : 
Expert eyes all recognise 
Newfangled types electric, steam or Diesels, 
No place here there is for guesses : 
Certainties come like expresses : 
Numbers all record successes 
In our spot campaigns. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 442 
Set by A.M.O.S. 


Many years ago The Captain ran a competition 
for the best couplet incorporating names of 
famous cricketers. The winning entry was: 

Fry, Poore Young Mann, Wood Fane play. 

But the Sharp Payne Burns Knight and Day. 
For the usual prize of six guineas competitors are 
invited to compose another such couplet using the 
names of well-known literary men or women, 
living or not long dead. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
442,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by August 
12. Results on August 22. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 


ACROSS 


1 Landor considered none was 28 
worth his (6) 

Appointed foreman? That must 
be a relief (8) 

10 A doctor takes plenty of time on 
the roundabout (7) 

11 Dish with a decorated border? (7) 

2 Glades ring when these canisters 
are exploded (10) 

13 Her set’s gone wrong (4) 

15 ‘Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing * Swin- 
burne) (7) a book (9) 

17 I’ve left the church, the parson 
might say here (7) 

19 Puts on side in the matter of the 
lady’s descent (7) 

21 Not so I celebrate in mg ty 8 

23 A lump of sugar for the little 
horse? (4) 


spring ( 


29 ‘And, 


middle (4 


standing 


27 With winter it gives a 28 of 


at -, look! (7) 

Thomas, here’s my best 
—— to you!” (Kipling) (8) 

30 One of seven with a cold (6) 


DOWN 


1 Scattered seed round enclosure is 
taken—by birds? (9) 
2 a nearly fills the acacia 


3 The accountant on the bust (10) 
5 Boss and employé are ready for 


6 — ol broadest in the 
7 Least in the fortification is out- 


(7) 
8 ‘If ewes were ——’ (Clough) (5) 
9 The Duse in a practical make-up 





1,003 — Solution on August 15 


16 About the chap who’s nearly lit 
ups he’s beaming in fact! (9) 

18 No challenge to the left immedi- 
ately, obviously (5, 4) 

20 ‘The Fa of our blood and 
state Are ——’ (Shirley) (7) 

22 Just fancy! (7) 

23 The pound’s in fair shape (5) 

25 ‘G phy is about ——’ (Bent- 


ley) (4) 
26 I’m possessive about a charge (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,061 
ACROSS.—1 Gooseberries, 9 Meadow- 
rue. 10 Irate. 11 Ragout. 12 - ag 
13 Egeria, 15 Milli 18 

Sweats. 21 Gallipot. 23 Astral. 26 re 
27 Iil-gotten. 28 Presumptuous. 

DOWN.—1 Gum-tree. 2 Obans. 3 Elocu- 











24 Man and boy in a flat spin, that’s 
gorgeous (10 


(4) 
14 Sen ened pea 
ally opposed (10) 


A first prize of of Chambers’s Twentieth Century 
a book token for s con of Cha be awarded to the senders of the firet twe correct selutions 


e@pened on August 


12. y 9 nae A Crossword No. 1,003, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


E. O'Dwyer, Boye 4 Bridge, Ulver. 
— Lancashire, 
Ealing Dean, The Ce Caine, Whitchurch, 
Glamorganshire, 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 

The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
— EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


“APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


RHODES UNIVERSITY, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA. Applications are invited for 
the post of PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS from 
January, 1959. The salary scale is £1,400 x £50 
—£1,850 p.a., plus, in the case of married per- 
sons only, a variable cost-of-living allowance, 
at present £234 p.a. Previous experience and 
academic qualifications may be taken into account 
in fixing the commencing salary. Full particulars 
and application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
application, = South Africa and London, is 
September 1 , 1958, 


STELLA amine BUREAU, 436 Strand, “W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m, and f.). Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM 
6644 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES. Applications are 
invited for a Granada Television Research Fel- 
lowship of a value of between £1,500 and £2,000 
a year, tenable from as early a date as can be 
arranged, for a period of up to five years in the 
first instance. The Fellow will be expected to 
undertake research into the public impact of 
television over as wide an area of enquiry as 
practicable. Provision has been made by the 
donors of the fellowship, Messrs. Granada TV 
Network Ltd., both for the appointment of 
such Research Assistants and clerical help as 
the Fellow may reasonably require and for 
additional expenses arising in the course of the 
research.—Applications (three copies) stating 
date of birth, qualifications and experience, to- 
gether with the names of three referees, should 
reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds 2 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than 30th September, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 
The Council invites applications for a Lecture- 
ship in Philosophy. The salary scale for the 
Position is £1,025 per annum, rising by three 
annual increments to £1,275 per annum, and an 
allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt 
of applications, in New Zealand and London, 
is 15th ' 


‘EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at The 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Till 7th. 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial vane Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays 





CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY -- ‘THE 
RELIGIOUS THEME,’ C.A.S. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, until August 2ist. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY. Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway -or 
Golders Green stations. (1002). 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Imported drawings, paintings and sculp- 
tures offered for sale in Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th century European Masters—BONNARD, 
DEGAS, KOKOSCHKA, MATISSE, MUNCH, 
PICASSO, PISSARRO, RENOIR, ROUAULT. 
DE STAEL, UTRILLO, VAN GOGH, etc., and 
two new sculptures by HENRY MOORE. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 








“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 
THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 





THE 
PAINTERS : 














WADDINGTON GALLERIES. THREE 
Ivon Hitchens, Jack B. Yates, 
Roderic O'Connor and COLOUR FORM and 
LINE. Daily 10-6. Sat 10-1.—2 Cork Street, 
London, W.1. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Alan Davie 
Retrospective, 1936-1938. Closed Sat., Sun. and 
Mon. Reopens Sth. Weekdays 11-6. Sundays 2-6. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


PERSONAL 


A BIT OF SKIRT, curried, of course, is deli- 
cious with Rayner’s Mango Chutney—from all 
good grocers. 


ANGRY YOUNG MEN RAVE about Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 23 5 


ABATE TENSION, nervous stress, insomnia, 
anxiety and chronic fatigue. Consult Charles B. 
Law, M.B., H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypno- 
analyst.—Phone GLAdstone 0382, 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 


BED-WETTING CAN BE STOPPED by won- 
derful new method. Free information.—Enurex 
Co., 119 Oxford Street, W.1. 


CANCER PATIENT 81510 (Scot). Poor widow 
(65), a deaf mute, condition hopeless, who has 
the Tesponsibility of an epileptic son. Needs 
clothing and bedding, also extra nourishment. 
Please help us to care for her. Jewellery wel- 
comed. — National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Appeal G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold. 1954 Cat. of 
English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin 6d.— 
B. A. Leaby Ltd., 65 a Portland St., London, 
W.1. (Tel.: LAN. 3677 


‘DARLING, Daddy furious because you bor- 
rowed the autographed copy of “Endymion” 
and his new National Benzole road maps. Please 
return maps at t once.” —JUDY. 


HUMANISM—a modern outlook. — Write to 
Ethical. Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 


HYPNOTHERAPY for nervous conditions, 
fears, habits.—R. K. Brian, MBSH, 19 Wigmore 
St., W.1. LAN 4245. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME. Courses on In- 
vestment for Profit.—The Business School, 11 
Dryden Chambers, Oxford Street, w.l. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and - 


the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family ar ix — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. 


MICRO, danas AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


TAKE A PAIR of ‘sparkling eyes, and a pair “of 
ruby lips—and toast them in the finest sherry 
you have ever tasted—Duff Gordon's El Cid. 
That's the way to find amor. 


“WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants n moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot—S for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS Hort. Dept. 


YOUR BEST laid plans have broken down? A 
pipe of Tom Long clears your frown. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons,* should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee. Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College. G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand. Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The aa & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. fall 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sciology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degree, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations, Prospectus from C. 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 











RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOLS FELLOWSHIP 

ion from child from the Nursery to 
University Entrance, Information regarding the 
educational work of Rudolf Steiner Schools, 
reference books, availability of Lectures, etc., 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Wynstones 
School, Whaddon, Gloucester. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 


Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


BOOK BARGAINS. Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Lists Free.—Pall Mall Books, 1 Royal Opera 
Arcade, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


TALENTED BUT not very successful writer of 
short stories for women’s magazines would like 
to contact another writer in similar circum- 
Stances with view to —e of ideas and 
possible collaboration. Box 308 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send ia for interest- 
ing free booklet.— The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES| 

AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day ‘emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked Great on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc., Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE.—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open tit 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
carial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon. 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 44d.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. A 20 SPS 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 














GARDENING 
AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS. Larsc 
selection best sorts. Goki Medal Chelsea. May, 


1958.—Write for Catalogue to Knaphill Nursery, 
Woking, Surrey. 


- SHOPPING BY POST 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib, 13 oz, Whole 
Roast Chicken. 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 144 oz. Asparagus Tips, and 
12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 





Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, FRENCH SAR- 
DINES. Rodel de Luxe. Fully Matured in Pure 
Olive Oil, 6} oz. tins. 6 for 45s. Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Phiipot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s, 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Gaflisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE eo ATIERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornaway, Isie of Lewis. 











HUFFKINS 

BURFORD, OXON 
Our jam and marmalade really is home-made. 
We make it in small quantities from fruit and 
sugar only. Many varieties, including new 
season’s Strawberry and Raspberry, 1 Ib. jars at 
3s. 6d. Marmalade 1 Ib. at 2s. 6d. Plus packing 
and postage. 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
oo intensive 14-week courses. —Write Organis- 

Secretary. where S, Addison Road, 
w. 14. PARK 8392 





PURE SILK PYJAMAS. 75s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s iuxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
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Our homemade wholemeal! bread is good pure 
food, full of flavour, delicious and satisfying with 
salads, honey or cheese and a valuable source of 
vitamins, especially the B group. The whole 
family will enjoy it because it is real, old- 
fashioned good bread. Our Health and Fitness 
Wholewheat meal is guaranteed 100 per cent 
stoneground in the traditional way at our water 
mill at Felstead, Essex. Quickly, easily made— 
no one should have difficulty with our recipes— 
it can also be used for scones, biscuits, short- 
bread, etc. Prices, post free, including recipes: 
6 |b. bag 7/3d.; 14 Ib. bag 13/6d.—Write H. 
GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 
Orchard House, Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


REGIMENTAL, R.A.F., NAVAL, CLUB AND 
SCHOOL BADGES AND TIES. Quotations 
gladly sent for singles or quantities. — 
ABERNETHIE & SON, 4 Ealing Road, 
Wembley, Middx. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant, Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours, Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper; Damask. and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northera 
Ireland. 


FOR “SALE 


RIVERSIDE MODERNISED COTTAGE, 
Herts-Essex border, Liverpool St. 30 mins. 24 
bedrooms, Fishing, mooring rights. £1,950; good 
Mortgage.—Hoddesdon 2368. 








RESTAURANTS 


L’EPICURE RESTAURANT OF SOHO. Well 
known to connoisseurs of Good Food and Wine. 
GERrard 2829. 











HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s., Double room S4e. 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations.—EUSton 1456. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns. 
Putting Green, Garages. Superiative food. 
Aug. 23rd, 104 gns.; 30th, 10 gns. 











ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. 


HOLIDAYS A AND TOURS 


BED AND BARD, 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford 
and seats for all 5 plays, Sept. 21-28 and Oct. 
12-19. All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Iilyrian Tours, 
Blue Gates, C Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £61 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching for sometiting out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world; where you .can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerably reduced farcs. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 


See your Travel Agent now or contact 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 


62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone: KENsington 4567 


A WELCOME GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a 
welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 

A year’s subscription costs 50s. 
A Greeting Card is sent from the 
Spectator to friends for whom a 
subscription is opened as a birth- 
day gift. 

Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, WC1 
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